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BERMUDA BLUES 


This natural color snapshot gives a glimpse of the beauti- 
ful blues of tropical ocean and sky. It was reversed to suit 
its composition to a left-hand page, as may be noticed from 


the writing on the foreground barrels. 


Says photographer Fisher, ‘This scene interested me 
because of the lovely sky and the color in the old buildings 
in the distance. I caught the clouds when they were behind 


By WILLIAM FISHER 


the mast of the ship which: builds up a pyramid composition. 
The eye enters the picture from the lower left corner and is 
led by the two prone barrels and the line of the wharf to the 
girl’s figure. This figure, dissecting the line, holds the com- 


position together.” 


Taken at midday in brilliant sunlight with a Leica at 
£9, 1/100th second. 
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Agfa Superpan or Super-Plenachrome film was used for all 
my negatives for the last two years. 


I have found that, in addition to their unusual speed, 
both films have latitudes that in a great measure correct 
the unavoidable and sometimes even intentional violations 


of proper exposure. 


I thought you might like to know just how I feel about 
Agfa Film. “Agfa Superpan and Super-Plenachrome are a big © 


help in making the salon jury say, YES!" 
Very truly yours, 











who again has been honored 
by having more of his prints 
hung in competitive salons 
than any otherphotographer. 


Part of an unsolicited letter sean ere oy FeRSede 
from Mr. Dever Timmons, 








AGFA ANSCO el i Tel varel 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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THE GRAND PRIX 
AWARDED TO THE 


e 
CAMERAS THAT MAKE MOST 


‘Prize - WINNING PICTURES 


At the recent Paris Exhibition, the Rollei- 
cord and other cameras of this series won 
the worid's ultimate, serious recognition— 
Users of the Rolleicord, too, obtain more 
than their proportionate share of recogni- 
tion in Salons here and abroad—in the 
famous photographic annuals of two hemi- 
spheres. To describe the utility of the Rol- 
leicord in one sentence is to say that it 
achieves greater precision with greater ease. 
So automatic is the response of this superbly 
constructed camera to the photographer's 
every impulse that it provides him with 
more leisure for the pictorial aspects of 
picture-making — and even in these, the 
bright, luminous film-size, erect image on 
the ground-glass finder affords him a truer 
visualization of his final picture than he 
could otherwise obtain. 

The two new models listed possess the latest 
and most up-to-date refinements that it is 
possible to incorporate in these cameras. 
Their popularity—hardly astonishing in view 
of their performance—has enabled produc- 
tion economies resulting in the drastically 


reduced prices of Model Il, formerly Ila. 
1l—A De Luxe Model. With Zeiss 
Triotar 3/3.5 .....cececdoees $75.00 


Id—With Zeiss Triotar £/4.5.... 55.00 
FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere — 
Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 street, ... ...... New York 











Sirs : 
Enclosed you will find four pictures taken 
with a Robot, shooting through the glass of 
one of the big transport planes, using an F 16 
stop at one hundredth of a second and using 
the built in filter that is.on the Robot. 
The Picture shown here 
TE ee was made at about 10,000 
feet. You will notice here 
that we are flying between 
two layers of clouds, with 
the sky showing in the 
upper left hand corner 
above the top layer and 
the ground showing in the 
right hand center below 
the lower layer. 

You will possibly remember the writer as 
having formerly made the first trans-conti- 
nental trip for air pictures several years ago 
and as this is my first attempt with Robot I 
thought it might be interesting to you. You 
are at liberty to print them if you like. 


—Patrick Murphy 
General Motors Corp. 








Sirs : 

I snapped this picture on second thought. I 
was ready to phoiograph the two outer images 
and was focusing them on the ground glass 





when I noticed that their shadows were very 
dominant and accordingly got my own shadow 
in (center) and shot the picture. 

—Philip Caminiti 





Sir: 

When I read in the October issue of the 
dollars with your Minicam, I invested $110.00 
in an Eastman Bantam Special, and two rolls 
of Panatomic film. 
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The result to date :— 
One check for $5.00° from the Columbian 
Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., and a letter of ac- 
ceptance of a roll of film from the “Foreign 
Service Magazine.” As soon as I get permission 
from the former I would like to send the photo 
to Minicam. 

I am extremely amateurish at the game but 
I think Minicam is tops. 
PAUL E. WENTZEL, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minicam Investigates 
Editor : 

I wonder whether you know that this pic- 
ture “Wild Geese in Flight” is a fake; that the 
geese in question are stuffed? The geese in the 
background are painted and the exposure was 
obviously made in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. 

I enclose jumbo print of exposure I have 
made of these same geese, which is made at 
1/10th at f2. 


W. L. Hurr. 





Sir: 

Since you are investigating the origin of 
the picture “Wild Geese in Flight,” perhaps 
you will be interested in the statement of Mr. 
W. J. Huff, of Decatur, Illinois, to us, to the 
effect that a similar photograph was made in 
the bird dome of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. He said that 
the birds in the background were painted by 
his brother-in-law, Mr. F. L. Jaques, who is 
attached to the Museum. 

—O. K. Board 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 





Sirs : 

Your reader is correct in stating the photo 
was made at the N. Y. Museum of Natural 
history, but wrong in stating it is a painting. 
The geese in the foreground are stuffed and 
suspended from the ceiling against a painted 
sky background, and outline of other geese in 
distance. : 


—Ewing Galloway 





The picture is a photograph of a section of 
the flying bird dome in this Museum. The 
geese in the background are painted on the 
dome ; those in the foreground, the three large 
birds, are mounted specimens which are sus- 
pended from the dome. 

—Dorothy Van Vliet 
American Museum of Natural History 








SALE? 


Te make recom for new 
models, we offer the 
' Famaus 


Voigtlander 


BESSA 


CAMERA 
With F4.5 VOIGTAR LENS IN 
PRONTOR SHUTTER 


pe yi 19” 


Regular Price %29-.50 
Sole Leather Case, $3.50 





The Bessa is a light, compact two-size 
camera, that enables you to make 8 pic- 
tures 244x344 or 16 vest pocket pictures, 
as desired. Uses No. 120 or 620 film. It 
is fitted with a direct vision finder as well 
as a waist level finder. 

It opens and closes easily and quickly 
with no danger of film buckling, and per- 











mits the use of super-sensitive panchro- 
matic films. 
Trade in Your Old Camera 
Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. M.B. 
r 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 


Supply House 
110 West 32nd St., New York 


‘At the Sign of the Camera” 
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America’s Smartest And Newest Thrill! 


Everybody loves movie shows! Now you can 
put on as many as you want...hold your 
— spellbound as reel after reel of spar- 

ng, professionally-produced movies un- 
fold right on your own screen! UniveX 
Hollywood Films are “tops” —and anyone 
can get theatre-quality results with the 
amazingly easy-to-operate UniveX Projector! 


Highest Quality ... Lowest Prices! 


Never before such a wide range of thrilling 
film subjects—at such low prices! Comedies! 
Travel pictures! Western thrillers! Cartoons! 
Sports! Full-length features! 


Free Showing At Dealers! 


Go to any good dealer today and ask to see 
a FREE SHOWING of these glorious Holly- 
wood movies! But be sure to insist on 
UniveX Home Movies. Remember, no other 
make can match their high quality... their 
amazingly low prices! 


othen Aibhyects, sac of = 


Movie Projector under $26! Shows per- Send For FREE penn 
fect, theatre-quality movies with UniveX 


Hollywood Films—or any other 8 mm. film! UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. 
COMPARE THESE FEATURES! §) Dept. 53, 32 West 23rd St., 


Here's the only motor-driven 8 mm. 


New York City 


Projects any 8 mm. film Please send me the newest 1938 catalog de- | 
16 minute continuous show scribing the UniveX Hollywood movies ] can | 


Steady, flickerless movies show on my own screen. 
Listed by Underwriters Name ________ 
Backed by written guarantee Address ___ i 
iscsisinigndelsindialbeeniiadiiaginaieiaidiadbe aan 
TeV ERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION City. POD em 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ; HOLLYWOOD (C0 Check for literature on UniveX Movie Outfit. | 
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SUPERIOR 
F G PARPAN 
MICROPAN 
INFRA D 


35mm film for miniature cameras, 
obtainable at leading photographic 
supply dealers, available in daylight 
loading cartridges for Argus, Leica, 
Retina and similar cameras, and in 
daylight loading spools for the 
Contax and similar Zeiss Ikon cameras. 

Also obtainable in 274 ft. notched 
and numbered lengths (5 refills). 

Superior and Fine Grain Parpan 
are available in Robot cartridges. 


Send Coupon 





Du Pont Film Memiiactintes Corporation, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send free laboratory booklet about 
negative films for miniature cameras 





Sir: 

The January issue of Minicam tells how to 
adapt the vest pocket or number 127 film 
spools for use with 828 Kodachrome which is 
information many will be glad to have ex- 
plained to them. 

May I suggest that the easiest way of using 
this plan is not to use a saw to cut the spools 
but to merely hold the spools with either one 
or two pair of pliers and break the spool by 
twisting back and forth. 

This plan is best because many people do not 
have the fine iewelers saw necessary and any 
mode of cutting changes the length of the 
spool which may be somewhat inconvenient. 

—R. W. Simpson. 





Sirs: 

I have been photographing insects, flowers 
and other small objects down to within eight 
inches distance which gives the natural size. 


ee oa With the use of 
DENTAL OFFICE & DAGUERKEAN Fo onifying glass- 
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es the detail can 
be brought up 
several times ac- 
cording to the 
requirements. (f 
have one extract- 
ed from a cellu- 
loid rule, pur- 
chased from the 
dime store.) 

Fine paintings, 
etchings, and im- 
portant photo- 
graphs make in- 
teresting subjects 


to copy and if 
the right stuff at 
the right market, 
is salable. The print is a reproduction from 
news paper published in 1857. The paper 
itself is on the verge of disintegration, so to 
preserve the articles of the time I have several 
photographic reproductions. 

I wish to mention here that in those days 
Dentistry and photography seems to have 
been a combined profession. —R. C. Proctor 


“Having a large sky-light, he can take pic- 
tures in all kinds of weather from three to five 
seconds. Small children taken on a clear day 
in one second,” says the above reproduction. 
The dentist sure must have used speedy 
film !—Ed. 
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Gentlemen: 


Your decision in the “Happiness” contest 
giving my photograph the first prize has indeed 
made me very happy and I want to thank you 
for the $100 check. It certainly was a welcome 
surprise. 

In Minicam, I have found much helpful 
information to aid me in my camera hobby, 
and now I am going to outfit my own dark- 
room with the information and the money from 
your helpful magazine. 


Edith Drown, 
1115 Dupont Ave., N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


’ 
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Gentlemen : 

Enclosed is a sketch of a little device I made, 
for storing my 35 mm film. The bulk film 
(100 feet) is stored in here, and taken when 
needed, without the bother of wrapping and 
unwrapping the film in the dark room, when 
loading the refill spools for miniature cameras 

The device is made from an old coffee can 





T IN CAN- ABouT 
2° Ye"- LINNED WITH 
PILE VELVET. 























The shaft in the center is a piece of ¥%” brass 
pipe and is screwed into a brass coupling. This 
is soldered to the becttom of the can. The roll 
of film is placed on this shaft. 

A slit is made on the side of the can, about 
4%” wide and long enough for the film to have 
play on each side. The slit is made light-proof 
by placing two pieces of pile velvet, about 4” 





long, through same and cementing the ends 
down. 

It is advisable to check the completed con- 
tainer with a strip of undeveloped film before 
placing the entire roll of film in the can. 

Rosert R. Morris. 


Gentlemen: 


Following the suggestion in the December 
“Minicam,” I made this picture of a fly’s wing, 
enlarged to approximately 50 diameters. 

Not having extenticn tubes available, I used 
a pasteboard tube such as maps are mailed in, 


and reversed the lens, as the image on the nega- 
tive was much larger than life size. The tube I 
used gave me a focal length of approximately 
22 inches. Exposure was based on Weston read- . 


Show Pictures On A 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Kodachrome and Dufaycolor snow 
scenes are especially beautiful on a 
Da-Lite glass beaded screen ; for they 
are brilliantly lighted, yet there is no 
sparkling or glare. 





You will be amazed at the realism which results 
from the more brilliant illumination made possi- 
ble by Da-Lite glass-beaded screens. Every shot 
is brighter and clearer. All color values of color 
and black and white film are faithfully reproduced. 
The beads are guaranteed not to shatter off. Da- 
Lite glass-beaded screens are available in many 
styles including the famous Challenger with 
tripod attached, which can be set up anywhere. 
See Da-Lite Screens at your dealer's today! 
From $2.50 up. 





FREE LITERATURE DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. M, 2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send free literature on Da-Lite Screens and Accessories. 


, Mail Coupon Now! 
QUALITY SCREENS FOR MORE 
THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 























Leica pledges adherence to the skill and crafts- 
manship of the Genius who made photography 
more pleasurable and profitable for you. 


Today you can make good pictures anywhere, any- 
tiries, because Oskar Barnack invented the Leica. 
In it he embodied the exacting standards of pre- 
cision he was accustomed to as an engineer of the 
Leitz works, plus the compactness and versatility 
which have revolutionized photography. 

It is fitting that this medal, honoring his memory 
and his work, should be the symbol of achievement 
and the award of merit given to the prize winners 
of the 4th International Leica Exhibit. To thou- 
sands of Leica users, this amazing collection of 
fine photographs proves again the soundness of 
Leica ownership. 

The Leica Camera is today, as it has ever been, 
the standard of miniature candid camera perfec- 
tion. In its tiny self are compressed all Barnack's 
ideals of the all-purpose photographic instrument 
—focal plane shutter, built-in range finder, syn- 
chronization of shutter winding and film transport. 
It stops indoor action in ordinary artificial light, 
takes action shots in full color. Its 12 interchange- 
able lenses equip it for any photographic task— 
photomicrography,. photomagraphy, speed shots, 
wide-angle work, telephoto photography, portraits, 
studio work, candid shots and more—all with the 
same basic camera. 


Its simplicity, its inexpensive operation and _ its 
perfection of results make it the first choice of 
everyone who is truly interested in better pho- 
tography. 


For information on how you can own a Leica 
—the camera that started it all—ask your 
dealer about the new Leica time-payment plan. 





Leica Model G with Leitz Xenon 
#:1.5 Speed Lens and Rapid Winder 


LEICA sigue 


MINIATURE CANDID 
CAMERA 
E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. 53 
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ing; I figured that my 2.8 lens wide open gave 
me a relative stop of about f22, and when 
stopped down to f8 gave me about % that ex- 
posure, or f44. 

I found it necessary to stop down to get any 
depth of focus at all, as with the lens wide open 
I could, practically, only focus on a plane sur- 
face. I took pictures of the face of a diamond 
and of the head of a paper match, before stop- 
ping down, and the results were not nearly as 
good as this. 


The extreme length of the tube resulted in 
some vignetting on the negative, some of which 
can be seen at the end of the print near the tip 
of the fly’s wing. 

My camera is a Médel B Exakta, and I be- 
lieve it would have been very difficult to get 
this picture without the through-the-taking-lens 
focussing of this type of camera. 

Incidentally, allow me to express my sincere 
appreciation of the type of material you are 
presenting in Minicam. Material of specific in- 
structional value to the amateur is rather rare 
in photographic magazines, and that is what 
you are providing. 


LEW NICHOLS. 








FOR CORRECT EXPOSURES 
WITH NEW, FAST FILM 


No need experimenting to determine the 
possibilities of new, faster film. . . or to get 
true color values with color film. Just use 
a WESTON Exposure Meter. It will give 
you the correct camera settings, assure 
perfect exposure results, even the first 
time you use the film. See the WESTON 
at all dealérs, or write for literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 649 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Practical Trickery 


Py Morris Germain, A.R. P.S. 





Shooting negatives is only part of the fun. Dig up some of your 
old shots, take them into the darkroom with this 


N the stage, we may watch Houdinis 

mystify us with conjury and sleight 
of hand, and never expect to see the 
secrets of the performance. 


Feasting your 
ing photograph, 
however, with- 
out knowing ex- 
actly how it was 
made is_ like 
watching a 
turkey dinner 
being served, 
through a res- 
taurant window, 
from the outside. 


The pictures 
shown here all 
were made with 
a Leica, a tripod 
and a cable re- 
lease. With sev- 
eral pieces of in- 
expensive _ light- 
ing equipment, a 
few drapes and 
accessories, the 
average living 
room can be 
turned into an 
efficient stu- 
dio. Two focus- 
ing spot lights, 
two sauce-pan 
reflectors with 
light - weight 
stands and china 


silk diffusers using photo flood lamps are 
all the lighting equipment necessary to do 
professional-like work. 


article, and you may emerge with some 
new and startling prints. 


eyes on an_ interest- 


@ Fig. 1. Modern Venus, de-personalized. A 


living model posed for this photographic simu- 
lation of a fragment of Greek statuary. A black 
background and an etching knife were the only 
special equipment required. 











The background can be either dark or 
light in tone. It is a good idea to have 
both. For a dark background use dark 
brown monks cloth, black rep, or velvet. 
For a white background, bedsheeting or 


bleached muslin 
will do. 

Whatever ma- 
terial you select 
must be in dup- 
licate. One for 
the hung back- 
ground and the 
other for the 
floor. The hung 
background must 
be large enough 
to cover the 
background area 
in the picture 
and should be 
not less than 7 x 
10 feet. The 
similar floor 
cloth is affixed 
or pinned to the 
bottom of the 
hung background 
and functions as 
a continuation of 
the background. 
This is necessary 
for full length 
figures, seated or 
standing. 

The floor 
cloth,either 


black or white, can be thrown, if de- 
sired, over a piano bench or similar piece 
of furniture. A small rug with a sub- 
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dued pattern can often be used with 
a dark background as a substitute for 
the floor cloth. When using the rug as 
suggested, be sure to hang the _ back- 
ground to within half an inch from the 
rug. Otherwise a horizontal contrasty 
line will show near the bottom of the 
picture. 


For Fig. 1, the model was covered 
with a thin film of olive oil. Liquid 
whiting also is good for de-personalizing 
the figure and giving it the desired ala- 
baster effect. Hair should not be visible 
on the body. Eyebrows, for example, may 
be covered with adhesive tape. The back- 
ground, if not black as in this example, 
should be of approximately the same tone 
photographically as the subject. 

“Unbalanced” lighting and the oiled 
skin combined to furnish the slick high- 
lights in the figure. A spot light was 
used to the side and rear of each side 
of the subject. A broad front light 
served to relieve the shadows. 

To create the statue effect with the 
broken head and extremities, the etching 


@ Fig. 2. This is the shot 


from which Fig. 1 was made. 











knife was skillfully employed. This was 
done directly on the 35 mm. negative. 
The final alteration of the left arm was 
done on the print. A chemical reducer 
may be used instead of the etching knife. 


Water 1 oz. 
Potassium permanganate 1 grain 
Concentrated sulphuric acid 2 drops 


Apply with a sable brush being careful 
not to let the liquid run. The solution 
turns reddish brown when reduction is 
complete. The background then will not 
look very smooth, but in printing it will 
all go black, and the “tracks” of the 
handwork will not show. 

Figures 3 and 4 were made from one 
negative. Quite often a print in negative 
form has pictorial value. At first glance 
it seems that a black background was 
used for this arrangement. Upon closer 
inspection it becomes evident that a 
white ground was employed. This black 
background illusion is from the lighting 
combination. No broad front light was 
used. Two focusing spots alone were em- 
ployed. One from the front, close and 
parallel to the camera. The other was 
placed above and about a foot behind the 
subject on her left side and pitched at 
about a 45 degree angle. A negative 
print, figure 4, was made by contact 
printing from the enlargement, figure 3. 

Figure 5 was made with a broad front 
diffused light and an overhead spot. The 
lighting effect can be easily interpreted 
after a few moments study. The model 
was posed seated and leaning backwards. 
The camera was not tipped to accomplish 
this. The diagonal posture gives dynamic 
animation that is far more pleasing than 
a static “sit up and shoot” posture. 
Figure 6 was made from the same nega- 
tive as figure 5. 

The distorted perspective was accom- 
plished by tipping the easel in projection 
printing. Pitch the easel around at 
various diagonal angles until an interest- 
ing effect is created, then fasten the 
easel so that it can’t slip out of position 
while printing. An easel can be purchased 
with a ball and socket joint that can 
be tilted to any angle. 





@ Fig. 3, a routine print. 


In figure 7 the model was posed seated 
on a small rug. An overhead spot light 
was used in addition to a weak diffused 
front light. The effective downward 
shadows were made with the spot light 
directly and a bit forward over the 
subject. The adjustment of this over- 
head spot must be carefully done, as the 
slightest change in its position will change 
the lighting effect. Figure 8 was made 
from the same negative as figure 7. 
Similar easel adjustment was resorted to 
as for figure 6. 


Unless you want cast figure shadows 
on ‘the background, maintain at least 
three feet between the posed figure and 
the black or white background. Keeping 
background out of focus gives the feeling 





@ Fig. 4, a negative contact print made from the 
previous print gives a pleasing design. The paper's 
grain here gives the effect of skin texture. 


of aerial space or distance beyond the 
sharply focused figure. If the figure is 
placed too close to the ground this desir- 
able aerial perspective is lost and the 
figure appears as if glued to the ground. 
The too close proximity of the back- 
ground will also register distracting tex- 
ture and wrinkles in the cloth. 


When tipping the easel for the first 
time in projection printing, the beginner 
will be perplexed with problem of getting 
all of the image sharp. With the unusual 
position of the easel it is impossible to 
bring all of the figure into focus without 
stopping the lens down to a “pin hole 
opening.” Focus the center of the image 
sharp and then stop the lens diaphram 





down to the last stop! This necessitates 
replacing the regular bulb in the en- 
larger with a photoflood lamp. 

The top of the figure is closer to the 
lens than the base, therefore the light in- 
tensity is greater on the upper portion. 
A full sized test print must be first made 
to ascertain to what extent the luminosity 
tapers off. Dodging out the upper part 
of the image for a portion of the printing 
time in the final print will equalize the 
illumination. Use a large rectangular 
cardboard for dodging and keep it mov- 
ing during the exposure. 

Focusing spotlights play an important 
part in lighting nude figure studies. They 
add plasticity and depth 
that cannot be obtained 
with front lighting alone. 
The best combination, how- 
ever, is diffused front light- 
ing in combination with 
one or two focusing spots, 
placed at effective back 
angles. This lighting com- 
bination was adhered to 
with minor changes for the 
different effects in the pho- 
tographs on these pages. 

I recommend fast pan- 
chromatic film without filters. 
Filters over-correct and much 
fine detail and flesh tones are 
lost under the mazda or 
photoflood lights. 

Many a high priced illus- 
tration or popular salon print 
gained its effectiveness from 
the subtle introduction of an 
odd camera angle, projection 
easel tipping or 
the skillful use 
of etching knife, 
retouching pencil 
or spotting col- 
ors. With skill 
and vision, a dull 
and common- 
place composi- 
tion can be turn- 
ed into a modern 
work of art. 
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tipped. 


@ Fig. 7 and 8, above, showing how 
figure distortion in printing also 
causes distortion in _ lighting 
effects. Both from the same 
negative. 


@ Fig. 5, left, furnished 
starting point for Fig. 
above. The camera was not 
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“Panay Sunk -- Photographers 
Aboard!”’ 


By A. J. 





Ezickson 


Ducking air bombs and machine gun slugs that rattled like hail on the decks 
of the ill-fated Panay, Norman Soong, Wide World photographer, 
risked death to snap the photographs on the following page. 

This is the story of the three photographers who were 
aboard the Panay when the American gunboat was 
attacked and sunk by Japanese warplanes. 


O more dramatic pictures in the 

history of newspaper photography 
have ever been taken than those which 
showed the bombing of the United States 
gunboat Panay in the Yangtze River on 
December 12, 1937. 

“Panay sunk—photographers aboard !” 
thus flashed the first word of the now 
famous disaster. 

From the moment the vower-diving 
Japanese planes roared over the ship rid- 
ing at anchor 28 miles upstream from 
Nanking, unleashing their first bomb, a 
direct hit putting the fore gun of the ship 
out of commission, Norman Soong, New 
York Times Wide World photographer, 
recorded with his Leica strung from his 
neck, a series of seventy pictures, showing 
every phase of the vessel’s proud but help- 
less fight against the overwhelming odds. 

Soong was on the top deck of the 
Panay that fatal Sunday afternoon, dis- 
cussing with others the incident of the 
morning, the boarding of a Japanese offi- 
cer at Nanking, when the first warning 
whistle sounded. Oncoming Japanese 
planes, a formation of three, had been 
sighted. Soong scented trouble. A second 
later came the deafening explosion of a 
bomb. It was a direct hit. The ship 
shook from stem to stern. Wood splinters, 
glass and water were thrown over him as 
he, sought a vantage point from which to 
shoot his pictures. 

Fragments of the shell had left their 
marks. There were wounded men all 
over the ship. Lieutenant Commander 





J. J. Hughes was thrown against the 
bridge wheel, breaking his right leg near 
the hip. J. Hall Paxton, Second Secretary 
of the U. S. Embassy, was struck by a 
shell fragment on the shoulder. Shouts 
of command were heard from fore to 
aft. The gunners ran for the machine 
guns and started firing. Smoke and the 
dust of flying debris left the men choking 
for breath. Again came the pursuit 
bombers with their deliberate dives, and 
more deafening concussions. 

Through the thick of it Soong kept 
clicking his camera. Two newsreel pho- 
tographers, Norman W. Alley and Eric 
Mayell were right there with him filming 
the terrible moments. Alley cranked his 
camera on the machine gun deck close 
to the machine gunners futilely training 
their small weapons on the zooming 
ships. Alley was hit in the leg by a 
shell fragment and a finger on his left 
hand was scratched by a bullet, but he 
wasn’t the least bit fazed and continued 
to crank his camera. 

On the starboard deck, Mayell was 
working from an exposed spot. The 
planes kept returning in formation. Ex- 
plosions rocked the ship like fury. Every 
time the bombs struck the photographers 
would duck and then return to their 
cameras to snap the effects of the ex- 
plosions. No cameramen, even in the 
World War, had ever shot pictures under 
more harrowing conditions. It is a miracle 
that their pictures came out as well as 
they did. Soong finished a roll of film, 
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@ Lieutenant A. F. Anders, 
executive officer of the 
U. S. S. Panay, on the 
bank of the river awaiting 
removal to Hoshien. 

























@ (Above) The abandoned and sink- 
ing Panay as seen from the reach 
of a launch carrying the survivors. 
The Leica which Wide World pho- 
tographer Norman Soong carries 
around his neck shot these first 
original bombing pictures to reach 
the United States. 


@ The deck of the Panay, showing the 
effect of the bombing by the Japanese 
planes which attacked and sunk her 
above Nanking. 






@ The last boat from the U. 
S.S. Panay, carrying a load 
of medical supplies and 
members of the crew, as 
it reached the river bank. 
Photographer Soong had 
arrived with the previous 

boatload and took this 

from amid bamboo rushes. 





@ A wounded survivor being 
placed aboard a junk for 
the twenty-mile canal jour- 
ney to Hanshan. The 
party, fearing another at- 
tack by Japanese airmen, 
decided to push as far in- 
land as possible. 
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then made a dash for the engine room 
hatchway. By that time the Panay was 
shipping water rapidly. 

At 2:05 p. m., exactly 35 minutes 
after the first shell struck, Lieutenant 
A. F. Anders who was unable to speak 
because of his throat gashed by a bomb 
fragment, scribbled on a bloody pad 
orders to abandon ship. An outboard 
sampan was lowered over the port side 
and the wounded taken off. Soong was 
only able to save his Leica dangling from 
his neck and a few rolls of film. The 
rest of his valuables and equipment went 
down with the boat. 

The wounded were landed among the 
twelve-foot reeds on the bank of the 
river, on the few dry spots that could 
be found in the swamps. The uninjured 
did everything to alleviate the sufferings 
of the dying and the wounded. While 
they waited for help to arrive from the 
town of Hohsien, where Paxton and 
others had gone to break the news and 
summon aid, Soong took some of his most 
outstanding shots. Dusk was already ap- 
proaching, and Soong had to work 
quickly before the light disappeared. 
Some of his most dramatic pictures are 
shown herewith. 

At nine o'clock that night a relief 
party of native Chinese arrived from 
Hohsien, and the five-mile trek began 
over a dangerous river bank which at 
times threatened to give way under their 
feet. Alley had hidden his camera in 
the swamps lest Japanese soldiers surprise 
them and destroy it. Doors and bamboo 
couches were used to carry the thirteen 
wounded men. Soong, an American-born 
Chinese, and Paxton with their knowledge 
of the language were helpful throughout 


the trip, and prevented the survivors from . 


being fired upon by Chinese sentries. The 
next morning Soong took more pictures 
of the survivors at Hohsien. 

The news of the tragedy was already 
reverberating throughout the world. 
America was horrified. Bold streamers 
spread-eagled the news. Diplomatic re- 
lations between Japan and the United 
States were at a breaking point. Day 
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after day, the story was front-page news. 
But the public was more anxious to see 
the pictures than they were to read the 
accounts. Picture syndicates and news- 
reel companies made feverish preparations 
for the safe dispatch and arrival of the 
priceless reels and stills. 

American and British gunboats brought 
the survivors to Shanghai. There Soong 
developed his films and made duplicate 
prints. Three American destroyers carried 
the films, prints and reels to Manila ar- 
riving there a day before the China 
Clipper was scheduled to leave for the 
United States. Alley accompanied his 
camera and reels. Radio messages flashed 
back and forth between the heads of the 
syndicate and newsreel offices and the 
pilot of the plane. He advised the films 
and stills were safe. 

The morning of December 28, the 
Clipper glided into the bay off Alameda, 
California. Fast cars and motorcycles 
rushed the packages into the syndi- 
cate offices. The pictures were soon 
humming over telephone wires to news- 
papers all over the country. Millions of 
readers saw for the first time the hor- 
rible tragedy of the Panay bombing. 

Every one of Soong’s candid camera 
shots were perfect. There wasn’t a single 
out-of-focus, or incorrectly exposed shot. 
Under the conditions he had taken them 
the results were astounding, beyond be- 
lief. You could almost believe that he 
had used a light meter, and had waited 
for the exact moment*to shoot his pic- 
tures. But Soong was an expert news 
photographer, and his excellent  split- 
second shots were the result of his train- 
ing. The mastery of his craft was proven 
during those horrible moments. 

What would we have done had we 
been on the ship, ready to shoot with 
a miniature or any other camera? It 
is hard to say. No one knows upon 
what scenes we would have trained our 
cameras. Things happen too quickly. 

The photographers who covered the 
Panay bombing did a remarkable job, dis- 
playing efficiency, presence of mind and 
devotion to duty under fire. 
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“Road Patrol.” 
rejections: Toronto, 
exhibitions. 


Detroit. Salon acceptances: 


A wide angle shot with a 28 mm. Tessar, Contax camera, Agfa Superpan film. 





Salon 


Oval Table, Philadelphia iniature and Pittsburgh 


On Location--With 
Bob Leavitt, A.R.P.S. 


By Stanley Rayfield 


A foremost young photographer points to some outstanding 
prints and tells how he made them. 


HAD to catch Bob Leavitt on the 

wing. He had been working night and 
day on picture-taking assignments in and 
around New York with hardly time for 
a hasty sandwich. I finally caught up 
with him in the tiny projection room of 
a photographic dealer and we snatched a 
few minutes conversation while he packed 
a bag for another job. 

“Tell me how you took ’em—” I 
began, referring particularly to a dra- 
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matic collection of his prints on exhibition 
in the public gallery of The Miniature 
Camera Club of New York. “Many 
amateur photographers would give a car- 
load of film to know how you work.” 

I had imagined him ‘to be a human 
dynamo that talked like a machine gun, 
but he is pleasant, soft-spoken and thirty- 
ish, and modesty itself when discussing 
his own work. 

“Let’s take a few prints and analyze 











them,” he said. “Photographic case his- 
tories mean a lot more than a bodkful of 
generalities.” 

“The circus pictures first,” I suggested. 
“You certainly treated a hackneyed sub- 
ject in a refreshingly different way be- 
cause they have been used all over the 
country.” 


Under the Big Top 


“The picture ‘Polidor the 


Clown’,” 


Leavitt told me, “is typical of what you 


can do with such a character if you are 
quick on the trigger and can accustom 
yourself to work under difficulties. Pol- 
idor — Edouard Guillaume Polidor — was 
very cooperative and full of good ideas 
himself. All these fellows know more 
about posing than you do, so don’t try 
to tell them how to do it. It’s their stock 
in trade. They’ve been doing it all their 
lives. This picture was made with a 
Rolleiflex, 1/25th of a second at f16 on 
Super Plenachrome film. 


@ In ‘Laguna Goona,’’ Leavitt carricatured the famous monsters of Wm. Mortensen. 






















“I was in Polidor’s tiny dressing room 
between acts when he had very little time 
for photographs. Several news camera 
men were crowded in there with me and, 
to make matters worse, .I had the only 
light. So little space was available that 
it had to be put right up on Polidor, al- 
most melting his make-up. To make the 
job harder, the other boys crowded 
around all wanting to borrow the light for 
their own shots. The whole set-up was 
a mad-house. But I got some good ex- 
posures by working quickly and snapping 
when I could. 

“Another clown picture I like I called 
‘Feet First.’ The idea really came from 
Felix Adler, the ciown who is famous for 
his oversize shoes. One day he said to 
me: ‘I’vé got an idea for a picture that 
ought to be good, but no photographer 
seems able to work it out. Why can’t 
somebody get a shot of me accentuating 
my big shoes?’ Here is how I did it. I 
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@ ‘Feet First.’ The black corners 
in the foreground are the clown’s 


shoes. Contax camera with 28 
mm. wide angie Tessar. Clouds 
superimposed. lon acceptances: 


P. P. A. Salon, New York; Toron- 


Polidor the 
Rolleiflex, {16 at 1/25th. 


Courtesy ‘‘Picture.’’ 


Clown,”’ 








stood him on the edge of a box about 
three feet high, screwed a 28 mm lens into 
my Contax and set it on the ground be- 


tween Adler’s feet. Because of the box 
I could not get into any position to use 
the view finder and frame the composi- 
tion. So I had to guess the upward 
angle. I made three exposures. Two were 
good ones. Felix Adler was surprised and 
delighted when he saw the prints. So was 
I. I might say that Adler had to lean 
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forward on his perch or else his head 
would have tapered out of the picture. 
The clouds you see were printed in 
later. 

“Try out any screwy idea once,” said 
Leavitt commenting on this particular 
clown picture which he considers one of 
his best. “Thirty five millimeter film is 
cheap. In fact, one of the weirdest look- 
ing angle shots you take of some every- 
day subject may turn out to be a salon 
success simply because it shows a fresh 
and unusual viewpoint. What does it 
matter if all the other pictures don’t work 
out if you get one prize picture?” Inci- 
dentally, “Feet First” has been hung in 
several salons in this country and 
Canada. 

Unusual also is 
Leavitt's circus 
picture “Laguna 
Goona.” The 
clown’s mimicry 
end antics sug- 
gested one of Mort- 
ensen’s famous 
monsters, so Leavitt 
set out to imitate 
the West Coast 
master and carrica- 
ture his work. One 
tenth of a second at 
f1l on Super Plen- 
achrome film with 
a Rolleiflex got the 
shot. - 

“Circus pictures 
have been done to 
death,” he says, but 
it will be interest- 
ing to see what will 
be done with faster 
films like the new 
Agfa Ultra Speed 
Pan. Circus man- 
agers are getting 
sour on_photog- 
raphers, but the 
clowns and per- 
formers are still 
genial and coop- 
erative.” 
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Among the Dead Men 


From clowns to the morgue is all in the 
day’s work for your professional photog- 
rapher. Recently, Bob Leavitt did a 
series for Picture magazine on hospital 
and ambulance work. For days he rode 
around in an ambulance, photographically 
following the work of the internes in 
one of New York’s grimiest slums. He 
had just taken pictures of a child birth 
in a squalid tenement. “It was the first 
time I had ever been' near such a 
scene,” he told me. “I was so anxious to 
get a sequence of shots that I had no 
time to worry about any sinking feelings 
in the pit of the stomach. That came 


@ This tender domestic scene was taken through a wire screen shortly after the 
lioness had killed one of her cubs. Contax with Sonnar /1.5, wide open, 
1/10th second. 


” 


—Courtesy “Picture. 
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later when I had time to relax and think 
back.” 

One day he went to a hospital on as- 
signment and got into conversation with 
a hard-bitten cameraman to whom work 
around the operating table was an every- 
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@ “Son.”? Open flash at f 22. Zeiss Ikoflex camera. 
U. S. Cam j 


era. 


day routine. To Leavitt he said: “I'll 
show you a picture, my boy.” Together 
they went down to the morgue where 
rows of cadavers were awaiting dissection 
on their slabs. “Nice cheerful place,” 
said Bob, “and full of possibilities I had 
to admit. My colleague was hoping I 
would faint or become violently ill, but 
I guess I showed. none of the symptoms. 
He took me to the far end where some 
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students were working on a corpse. ‘How’s 
that for a picture?’ said the wise one. 
‘Want to take it?’ Gruesome it was, but 
there was a most unusual shot there for 
the taking. I did not have the proper 
equipment. The light was so bad that 
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Salon hangings: Philadelphia Miniature; 
Rejections: none. 


1/5 of a sécond was the minimum ex- 
posure possible and I had no tripod. 
I soon saw that a truly dramatic picture 
had to have a downward angle. But there 
was no ladder or steps. The only avail- 
abie chair had legs of different heights 
and was too unstable a support. So I 
jumped on the operating slab, stood along- 
side the cadaver and managed to hold 
my Contax still for the long, hand-held 
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exposure. Fortunately I had an f1.5 
lens which I used at full aperture. 

“The resulting picture was quite hor- 
rible. To tone it down, I flashed in the 
upper and lower left extensively, and 
slightly flashed in the right for effect. I 
think you will agree that the final print 
is macabre enough, but it has been hung 
twice. From the pictorial standpoint, 
flashing in the edges concentrates interest 
around the light held by the medical 
student, thereby centering all attention 
on the main theme of the picture. This 
simplifies and strengthens the whole com- 
position ; after all, simplicity and unity 
are the essentials to achieve in all picture- 
making from portraiture to landscape.” 

I asked Bob Leavitt if he did not feel 
squeamish about working on such a sub- 
ject. “No,” he said, “when you are work- 
ing hard for a shot you are not likely 
to see again for many moons you don’t 
have time to worry about its implications 
of human misery, or about your own 
physical reactions. And remember that 
looking at it through the view finder 
minimizes its size and reality.” - 


Covering the Water Front 
“My picture ‘The Phoenix’ is a good 
example of what I mean by simplicity 
and unity. It shows a modern skyscraper 
seemingly growing out of a pile of old 
iron and steel in the foreground. This 
print has been submitted to several salons, 


- but it always bounced back. Perhaps the 


judges don’t like the title which I think 
is a good one, anyway. But let me label 
the picture ‘Jank for Japan’ and I sell 
it time and time again.” 

A good title helps to sell a photograph. 
But the title must be generally under- 
standable. “The Phoenix” under this pic- 
ture, evokes a vision of new life rising 
from the old, of a steel skyscraper rising 
from the dead debris at its feet. But to 
the reader unfamiliar with Greek Myth- 
ology, the title “Junk for Japan” is closer 
tq everyday thought. 

“The picture was difficult to get. First, 
the tide had to be high enough to lift the 
barge carrying the junk above the level of 








the dock. Second, the tide could not be 
running too swiftly since an exposure of 
1/5 of a second was necessary at £22, the 
stop which was necessary to get both the 
scrap iron in the foreground and the 
building in the background in focus. 
Third, the sun had to be ‘just right 
for a pictorial effect. I made three trips 
across New York to get that picture. 

“I consider it the only photograph I 
took real pains to get. As a salon print 
it has been a flop, but commercially, 
very successful. I used superpan film. 
If I were do to that picture again I 
would use super-Plenachrome with a 
yellow filter. The combination, in my 
experience, is just about perfect for most 
corrections because with Ortho film you 
are not so apt to overexpose the sky.” 


On Assignment 


How to get that picture is graphically 
illustrated in one of Bob Leavitt’s best 
known pictures, “Road Patrol.” This was 
a commercial job and the prints had to 
convey something of the feeling and at- 
mosphere of State police in action patrol- 
ling the highways, ever watchful and 
alert for any emergency. He -tried 
several ways to get what he wanted but 
the results were disappointing. For in- 
stance, he lay down flat in the road 
while a couple of policemen raced past 
him on their motorcycles, but he could 
not “stop” them. An exposure of 1/1000 
of a second was not fast enough because 
the moving objects were travelling di- 
rectly across his lens and very close to 
him. For that kind of shot he needed a 
Graflex or a Miroflex with a long focal 
length lens. 

“While I was wondering what to do, 
still on my hands and knees in the road, 
I happened to glance up where another 
policeman was sitting on his machine 
beside me. From my low angle I saw 
him alert and intense on his saddle, 
goggles adjusted and gazing ahead, framed 
in the sweep of his long handlebars. 
Theré was the dramatic angle, the pose, 
the ready-to-drive-to-hell attitude. The 
light was wrong for such a shot right 
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there, so I took my man across the road, 
set him up again, got down on my back 
alongside him with my Contax and, 
well, you see the picture I got. It has 
been exhibited three times in national 
salons and rejected twice. 


“I used a 28 mm. lens. I had to use a 
wide-angle lens. Incidentally, I think a 
wide-angle lens is indispensable in the 
kit of every miniature user. If you want 
to buy another lens, get this in preference 
to a telephoto. I find most professional 
photographers use their 28 mm. or 35 mm. 
lenses more than anything else. 


“But when I got out to take pictures 
of celebrities and have to use a flash gun 
I prefer a bigger camera than the stand- 
ard miniature. If you have to use a 
flash gun anyway a small camera loses its 
greatest advantage, and I find larger 
negatives easier to manipulate. Real cel- 
ebrities are easy to work with because 
they are used to being photographed. 
Most of them are very friendly and free 


@ Operative peeeecane on a cadaver. 
print was 


. The corners were darkened by ‘“‘flashing in’ 
ung by the San Antonio and Syracuse salons. j 


from affectation. Only the lesser lights 
and would-be’s give you trouble. They 
try to tell you how to do your job.” 

The picture of the lions is a lesson in 
patience rewarded. The keeper told 
Leavitt not to use a flash gun because it 
was the lioness’ first litter. She might be- 
come frightened. Already she had killed 
one of her cubs. So our photographer 
focussed his camera and held it ready for 
thirty long minutes. Then he got the 
charming picture of leonine tranquility 
you see and mother and infants were most 
obliging and good-natured about it. Light- 
ing conditions were bad, and the shot had 
to be made through a steel screen. 

Bob Leavitt’s only comment on his pic- 
ture “Son” is this: “It’s just a picture I 
always wanted to take.” And has he not 
beautifully expressed the peace and gentle 
trust and contentment of a very young 
baby in his mother’s arms? When you 
use a flash gun on very young children be 
very careful not to fire it while they are 


during printing. This 


It was rejected by the London Royal. 








@ “The Phoenix’? (Junk for Japan) 

was made with a Zeiss Ikoflex, Su- 

rpan film, G filter, f22 at 1/5th. 

lon rejections: Oval Table; 
Ottawa. angings: none. 


looking at you, he says. Their absorbed, 
wide-eyed curiosity in you and your equip- 
ment may oblige you to wait several 
minutes, but never shoot a flashlight in 
a baby’s eyes. You may injure them 
seriously. And a flash, with very young 
children, is safer than dazzling floods. 
Insofar as the miniature camera is con- 
cerned — that is, the 35 mm. camera — 


Leavitt considers that it has indispensable 
advantages. It will always be included as 
part of the professional’s equipment, “but 
today,” he notes, “the professional is using 
it only as a valuable accessory. More 
and more it is being supplanted, I should 
say, by the 6 x 6 cm. machines. I’ve seen 
so many instances where former dyed-in- 
the-wool 35 mm.-users have graduated to 
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the larger negative, yet insisting on the 
mobility and portability of the 35 mm. 
camera. And the 6 x 6 cm. cameras are 
the answer to that.” 

“Currently,” adds Leavitt, ‘another 
phase of photography is opening up. It 
has been with us for quite a while, but 
the movement is gaining acceleration. 
That is, the substitution of floodlighting 
by flashlighting. By that I don’t mean 
the single-flash-on-the-camera type of 
photography. Now they’re using double 
and triple synchronized flashes. Some 
sport trying to figure out where your 
shadows are going to fall! Or how to 
avoid flarebacks from glass windows and 
picture frames! Anyhow, there are plenty 
of photographers working today who 
think nothing of using a case or two of 
bulbs on a job. You have to do it, and 
the lay enthusiast will begin to hear more 
about this trend in the future. I fear, 
though, that he won’t find it worthwhile 
for his own personal photography, because 
flash bulbs by the case are considerably 
more expensive than a brace of photo- 
floods.” 


In the Dark Room 


Bob Leavitt began his business life as 
a copywriter with a New York advertising 
agency. Since he always wanted to do 
something creative, it is natural he should 
have drifted into the copywriting depart- 
ment. Here he edited the house organ of 


- a client. When the agency lost that ac- 


count in the depression, Leavitt lost his 
job. In those days his interest in photog- 
raphy was purely amateur. He had an 
old Graflex for use on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays when the weather 
was fine. 

In 1932, United States was dismal with 
breadlines and misery, so Bob went off 
to sunny Spain and Italy for several 
months and lived on his savings. When 
he réturned to start work again, jobs 
were non-existent. His friend Remie 
Lohse who had lost his job in the Art 
department of the same agency, had 
turned to photography, and was more 
thap earning his bread and butter with 
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splendid pictures of night club life. 
Leavitt helped him for a while and 
learned much about photography. Armed 
with enthusiasm, a camera and new- 
found knowledge he soon struck out for 
himself, but free-lancing was very hard 
sledding. 

Then Carl Zeiss, Inc. gave him a job 
in a sales and advertising capacity. There 
followed a year as part-time staff photog- 
rapher for the magazine Today, now 
defunct. Then, again, he turned to free- 
lancing. This time he made good in a big 
way. Today he is one of America’s best 
known younger photographers. He is an 
Associate of the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety and a member of the Pictorial 
Forum of New York. 

He likes to get out and see changing 
things; photography gives him that op- 
portunity. He feels he will be connected 
with the profession in some way for the 
rest of his life. Asked for his advice, he 
grinned and said: “Work hard.” 

Bob Leavitt is on location most of the 
time and does no studio work. When his 
free-lancing boomed, he moved into a 
larger apartment in Brooklyn. Here he 
has his darkroom which adjoins a bath- 
room. The darkroom and general work 
room is 15 x 17 feet and he built a sink 
in the shower stall. He has two condenser 
enlargers at home — a Valoy for 35 mm. 
negatives, and another for 244” x 24%4” 
film which will take negatives up to 9 x ~ 
12 centimeters. 

All his salon work is straight projec- 
tion printing with no trick processes. He 
just doesn’t think they are worth the time 
and energy put into them. He said to me: 
“I'd be pretty clumsy at it anyhow. I 
haven’t the patience for it, and I would 
hate to treat a perfectly good negative of 
three trees in winter in such a way that 
it came out a picture of a boy smiling.” 
His approach to photography is as simple 
as the man himself. The secret of his 
success is the direct, hard-working way he 
tackles an assignment, for whatever the 
difficulties he always seems to come back 
with pictures that get into the magazines 
you read or the exhibitions you visit. 
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Tripod 


| “ 
Substitutes 


@ Here the case strap is loo 0 
the hand, passed across the back 
the neck and pulled up tightly. 


@ Sitting on a chair or on the floor 
your knee for a camera rest. 


@ If there is nothing to rest the or 
on, you can lean against a wall, && 
or other solid object, pressi you 
head against the wall as shown y 


@ An open door (left), or 
a pipe (above) may fur- 
nish a brace. Looping 
one arm about a pillar 
also helps. 















The Technique of ILLUSION 







@ “The Castle of Lichenstein,”’ 
an experiment in_ illusion. 


By Luke Hammer 


Apply the secrets of movie sets for really successful 
table top compositions. 


HE “technique of illusion” has no- 

where been so perfectly worked out 
as in Hollywood. Many a shipwreck, 
lightning storm, and auto-crash that sends 
our hearts to our mouths is filmed on a 
miniature set. The automobile may be 
built to a scale of 5 to 1, the ocean liner 
possibly 50 to 1, and 10 feet long, but 
always the illusion of full sized reality 
is carried out by successful table top 
technique. 

Strangely enough the amateur’s ina- 
bility to succeed in table top photography 
is often traceable to an attempt to make 
the miniature set entirely too realistic. 
Look at an outdoor scene with a photo- 
graph of it before you. It will be seen 
that there is a definite loss of fine detail 
inthe photograph and a merging of de- 
fail into broadened masses. 
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The same thing can be noted by com- 
paring a small contact print with an en- 
largement. The enlargement (if care- 
fully made from a good negative) will 
show a great deal of detail which is miss- 
ing in the contact print. All of which 
leads us to the conclusion that the minia- 
ture set which is to be photographed 
should be as correct as possible in its 
largest masses but that detail can be 
eliminated to a striking extent without 
injuring the final quality of the photo- 
graph. As a matter of fact microscopic 
detail in a miniature set often emphasizes 
the artificial nature of the original 
through revealing false textures. 

The question naturally arises as to 
the proper procedure of preparing a 
minature set. 

The materials which are to be used 




















in making these miniatures are 
quite simple. The basis of the en- 
tire works can be ordinary brown 
wrapping paper, the stiff heavy 
variety used by grocers and 
butchers. The paper’s mottling 
color gives a variation of tone sim- 
iliar to that found in natural soil 
and rock. 


To begin, select a piece of card- 
‘board, either plain or corrugated, 
with a surface large enough for the 
face of your model. Take a piece 
of brown wrapping paper consid- 
erably larger than this space and 
crumple carelessly in the hand. 
The more carelessly this is done 
the better. Any suggestion of reg- 
ularity will give away the nature 
of the miniatuure. When the pa- 
per has been crumpled straighten 
it out again fairly flat. The ridges 
and creases will then have the 
character of rather rough ground. 
By emphasizing the ridges (that is 
by straightening out the paper less) 
a mountainous or rocky formation 
is obtained. By smoothing the pa- 
per quite well an ordinary flat type 
of ground is easily imitated. The 
next step is to add the outstanding 
features of the scene such as rocks, 
bushes, trees and so forth. 

To make a celluloid varnish-ce- 
ment for making cotton models, 
collodion may be used. Or you 
can dissolve old film in a mixture 
of acetone and amy] acetate. Wash 
the gelatin coating off both sides 
of old film (35 mm has gelatin 
only on the emulsion side). Cut 
the celluloid into strips abouu 1/16 
inch wide and soak in a solution 
of 1/3 acetone and 2/3 amyl ace- 
tate. There should not be quite 
enough solution to cover the loose- 
ly packed celluloid shreds. In a day 
or so complete solution will take 

bad place. Enough additional solvent is 
added to make the cement almost 
water thin. It is then ready for use. 


For modeling with cotton, bits 





@ Detail view, showing the construction of the 
castle on the previous page. Comparative size 
is indicated by the exposure meter in the lower 
right hand corner. 

° 





@ The set-up showing use of paper background. 
Miniature sets are finding increased use in 
Hollywood. 





@ These are some of the miniature properties used. 
Toys, when improperly used, give away the un- 
reality of the scene. 





me 
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of cotton are immersed in the thin cement 
and pressed almost dry. As the solv- 
ent used is extremely volatile, the model- 
lysg should be done as rapidly as possi- 
ble. As soon as the cotton is dry, you 
will have models which are quite strong, 
which may be painted, and to some ex- 
tent carved for detail representation, yet 
which are ex- 


fences, pumps, wagons and other such de- 
tails may be purchased from a toy store 
or the ten cent store. They can be made 
to look real if not too close to the camera. 
The fewer used the better. A collection 
of all the toy models you can find will 
look like toy things and destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of a scene no matter how 

perfect the rest of 





tremely light in 
weight. Rubber 
gloves will pre- 
vent getting the 
collodion on the 
fingers, but as it 
is easily stripped 
off when dry this 
is not a real ob- 
jection to its use 
even with bare 
hands. 

In addition to 





TABLE-TOP PRIZE CONTEST 


reality, as explained in this article, will be 
selected, and for each reproduced, $5 will be 
paid. Address “Table Top Editor, Minicam 
Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
Enclose postage for the return of your entry. 


it. A poor detail 
can “give away” 
table top photog- 


Send your best table-top photographs to raphy. 
MINICAM. The most successful ones look, Cardboard 
not like table tops, but like natural scenes. houses are not 
Those best carrying out the illusion of suitable. The y 


are so patently ar- 
tificial, so perfect 
in detail that they 
never look really 
right in a minia- 
ture. It is far bet- 








the use of any 

metal modelling tools you may have a 
wooden stick, such as a discarded mani- 
cure stick, is extremely useful for rough 
modelling. A smooth finish can be ob- 
tained where required by brushing solvent 
on the model and rubbing down with 
a smooth, steel modeller wet with the 
solvent. As soon as the tool becomes 
sticky it is evidence that more solvent is 
needed. 

The cotton may readily be modelled 
into textures which will simulate tree 
trunks, rocks, buildings and almost any 
other object. Even the leafy bodies of 
trees may be imitated by modelling the 
cotton into shapes representing the 
masses of tree top and then assembling 
these in order. Close topped trees such 
as Lombard Poplar can be modelled in 
a single mass. 

The chassis for trees and other large 
models may be made of thin wooden 
sticks, stiff cardboard or soft copper wire. 
The chassis is really necessary only during 
the hardening because the model will have 
quite enough rigidity to support itself 
once dry. 

Smaller figures such as people, animals, 
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ter to build your 
own model houses from cardboard fin- 
ishing them in matt surface paint. Even 
a somewhat crude model is better than 
the too-perfect toy model. 


NE of the most important factors in 

making the model set is scaling to 
proportion. Proportion is not a true- 
to-scale proportion, for that is the surest 
way to make your miniature look like 
just what it is. 

Miniature set proportion must have 
artificial perspective. When obtaining 
figures from the toy store, obtain them 
in at least four sizes. Sizes used will de- 
pend upon distances from the foreground. 
The large sizes are used near the camera 
while smaller ones are placed farther 
back. In this way,, the entire setup is 
given an appearance of depth. The 
handling of this forced perspective is one 
of the surest marks of the experienced 
table-top worker. 

Background and sky can aid or injure 
the general effect. Remember that it 
requires careful photographic technique 
to photograph an object in the immediate 
foreground while retaining good defini- 




















@ An underwater setup. Top lighting should be 
used to simulate submarine conditions. 


tion in the background. Even with the 
best of technique, there is always a cer- 
tain atmospheric loss when a view em- 
braces any considerable distance. Yet 
the most common characteristic of the 
amateur table-top setup is knife-sharp de- 
tail throughout. 


The set should be made with the in- 
tention of photographing with a wide 
open lens focused on the foreground. 
The gradual loss of definition in the 
background will aid in presenting the 
illusion. 


For this reason the background scene 
is painted or drawn in a vague, indefinite 
manner. In the sky, a few thin tufts of 
cotton lightly glued to a sheet of neutral- 
toned paper will provide all that is neces- 
sary. The sky is a shade of grey to set 
off the foreground. 

The lighting has much to 





flected from the sky. This imitation sky 
will do much to lend realism to the set. 
In addition, miniature accent lights may 
be used when desired. 


ANTASTIC effects such as under. 


water scenes require conventional . 


falsification. The under-water photograph 
made in real life has little to distinguish 
it from the ordinary shot other than the 
tendency of light objects to float, the 
presence of fish and similar indications. 
The one specific effect is that of the 
weaving shadow pattern of the surface 
waves cast upon the bottom of the loca- 
tion. In the miniature we resort to con- 
ventional symbolism and interpose a wave 
form between the set and the camera 
This gives the appearance of reality 
merely because the usual individual has 
not seen an underwater scene and to him 
water is always accompanied with waves. 
The fact that the wave is purely a surface 
effect does not occur to him. 

A sheet of colorless celldphane is 
crumpled between the hands. The 
wrinkles should be formed more or less 
in one direction, by crumpling the sheet 
from end to end. When the sheet is 
straightened out and placed between the 
set and the lens with the wrinkles run- 
ning across the set from side to side and 
illuminated by a crosslight, the diffused 
wave effect will be introduced which will 

(Page 84, please) 


i ; @ The reality of the completed underwater scene 
do with the quality of repro- is enhanced by the use of cellophane to furnish 


duction. It is not suitable 
to merely light the set like 
any still life. Such lighting 
is not natural for exteriors. 

A sheet “of light colored 
cardboard, such as a print 
mount, is supported above 
the set just far enough that 
it will not cut into the lens 
field. The farther end is 
raised higher than the closer 
end. A light from below the 
table level is used to illumin- 
ate this cardboard and from 
it the set receives light of the 
general nature of that re- 


the appearance of waves. 
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‘SHOOT’ YOUR DOG 


By Fred G. Korth 


Dogs are difficult subjects for slow exposures or diffused light. Move 
your shutter speed up to 1/50th second—or faster—and get plenty of 
light on the subject. 

I prefer photoflash for shooting animals, and find that neither cats 
nor dogs are disturbed by the flash. I use S. S. Pan film and from one 
to three bulbs in a reflector. 

Put the animal on a platform, such as a tripod head, where he can’t 
move out of 
focus. In dim 
light, a cat’s 
pupils dilate 
like a fox’s. 

If you have 
no synchron- 
izer, you can 
work at night 
in a darkened 
room with 
fla-h bulb in 
ordinary light 
socket. Make 
sure current is off 
before putting the 
bulb in. Set shutter 
for Y2 second. When 
you are ready to 
shoot, be sure you 
press shutter first 
then the switch, so 
as to set off the 
flash during the 
second shutter is 
open. 

(For photoflash 
exposure tables, re- 
fer to “Speed Flash 
Photography” in 
your November 
MaAnIcAM ). 


For long-haired dogs, 
or those with brown 
or black fur, use front- 
al lighting and a white 
background. 


“Scotty,” taken with 3 
photoflash bulbs at fll. 
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@ A 1/50th second exposure 
was fast enough to catch 
the motion of the flicking 
tongues of these Russian 
Wolfhounds. The opening 
was {6.3 with the camera 
on the ground. Dogs with 
light-colored coats photo- 
graph much better than 
dark ones. Back or side 
lighting, like the above, 
must be accompanied with 
adequate front lighting to 
keep fur from reproduc- 
ing black. 


@ One photoflash bulb was 
used with lens at {16 to 
photograph this English 
Setter after the glasses 
were removed from the 
spectacle frame. 


@ “Just ; Pups,” by Roy 
Roselieve. 





Makea BIGBERTHA. 





@ What the home-made telephoto saw at 





A, B 
_and C is shown on next page. 


of your Minican 
By Herbert C. McKay, 


With almost any telescope or field glass you can take fast candid 
shots from afar. The first of a series of two articles. 


“T OOK!” How often have you seen a 

soaring bird, or wild deer on the far 
side of a lake, or a distant rooftop scene 
and sighed, “If only I had a telephoto 


lens!” 


Tele is the Greek word for “far” so 
“Telephotography” literally means “pho- 
tography from afar.” 

The high cost of a telephoto objective 
need not prevent your taking “photo- 
graphs from afar.” Dig out your old tele- 
scope or binoculars. Even opera glasses 
will do. 


Such “makeshifts” are not usually given 
serious consideration, but the fact is that 
they are highly efficient and dollar for 
dollar will work as well as a conventional 
lens. 

It is often said that ordinary binoculars 
and telescopes are extremely slow photo- 
graphically. This is not so. When you 
calculate the “f” of your glass by means 
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of the information to be given in this 
article, you may find, especially if it is of 
low power, that it is as fast as f{7, which 
is plenty fast for any telephoto. 

Using Agfa Ultra Speed film exposures 
up to 1/200th of a second are possible. 
Rapid exposures are valuable in minimiz- 
ing the effect of mist and heat waves, two 
disturbing factors in long-distance pho- 
tography. Rapid exposure also min- 
imizing the effect of shaky apparatus. 

With your particular camera and tele- 
scope, normal exposure probably will be 
somewhere between 1/5th and 1/200th 
second. 

The simplest method is to support the 
telescope or one barrel of the binoculars 
in front of the camera lens. In this case 
the scope should be carefully focused and 
the camera lens set at infinity. However, 
the better method is to dispense with the 
camera lens, and focus the scope directly 
upon the focal plane of the camera. 








@ Rooftop scene taken at “B’’, as 
indicated on previous page. An 
example of the excellent defini- 
tion obtainable by replacing cam- 
era lens with a small telescope. . 








@ The statue below was on top of 
building at “A’’, and shows the 
power blur caused by excessive 
heat refractions. 






@ The rooftop romance at “C” was 
taken with a small B & L spot- 
ting telescope fastened to a Con- 
tax camera as shown on the next 
Page. 
































A reflecting microscope adapter will 
serve very well for adapting the two in- 
struments, at the same time providing 
means for convenient focusing. The 
second best method is that of attaching a 
ground glass adapter to the scope so that 
the image is first focused and then the 
adapter replaced by the camera. Expos- 
ure may be computed on the basis of the 
factors to be discussed. If you make an~ 
error it will probably not be serious — at 
least there will be sufficient image quality 
to enable you to make the necessary cor- 
rection, a correction which you will make 
permanent, for future guidance. 
® The experiments which were performed 
as a basis for the data presented here 
made use of two types of camera con- 
nection. In the case of the astro tele- 
scope, the camera was adapted by the 
use of the Zeiss Miflex microscope 
adapter. This adapter has a reflecting 
prism incorporated which reflects the 
image to a side mounted ground glass, 
where the image may be arranzed and 
focused. As this ground glass is in exact 
register with the focal plane, when the 
image is visually focused it is focused on 
the film. Pressure upon the release re- 
moves the prism from the path of the 
rays and operates the conventional type 
of shutter which can be set for automatic 
exposures from‘one second to 1/100th as 
well as for time and bulb. 

For the spotting scope, the barrel and 
camera bayonet adapter from the Zeiss 
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reproduction stand were used. Three 
adapter plates were cut from Masonite, 
held together with six 4-36 machine 
screws. This plate, bearing the tubes from 
the reproduction stand, was tied tightly to 
the prism box of the scope with the eye- 
piece extending into the tube. The 
focusing is done with a loop of cord 
which passes through two very small holes 
drilled in one of the tubes. The cord 
passes through one hole, around the eye- 
piece barrel and out of the other hole. 
These holes are too small to admit enough 
light to fog the film. By pulling the ends 
of the cord, the barrel is revolved. When 
the tube is again used for its legitimate 
purpose, a small wood plug in each hole 
will fill it and so keep out all light. 

As there are similar adapters available 
for use with the Leica camera, there will 
be little difficulty encountered by the 
Leica owner in making similar camera 
connections for his outfit. Owners of 
other cameras will also have little diffi- 
culty in adapting their instruments as 
long as the fundamental requirements are 
remembered. 

The Rolleiflex can be used to good 
advantage either with a shifting front to 
permit focusing in the focusing lens and 
then shifting to the taking lens, also by 
the use of the plate back and direct 
ground glass focusing. 

Cameras of the conventional type are 
utilized by merely removing the lens 
elements from the shutter and using the 
shutter for making the exposures. The 
actual support of the camera can be de- 
>. z : 
vised by supporting the scope in blocks 
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attached to a baseboard to which the 
camera is also screwed. 


HE focal length of an optical setup 

may be determined from the image 
size. This equivalent focal length indi- 
cates the “light spread” which really de- 
termines the relative exposure, regardless 
of the optical focal length of the various 
elements. Our principal consideration is 
the determination of the focal length of 
a simple lens system which will produce 
the same size image. 

Once this equivalent focal length is de- 
termined, the f value of the lens may be 
determined by dividing the computed 
focal length by the clear diameter of the 
lens. This determination is sufficiently 
exact for practical exposure calculation. 

For example, two telescopes were used 
in making a series of such determinations, 
a small Bausch & Lomb Spotting Tele- 
scope and a Zeiss astronomical telescope. 
The clear apertures are 50 mm. and 60 
mm. respectively. The spotting scope is 
provided with eyepieces for powers 12.8x, 
19.5x, 26x and 36.5x. The astronomical 
scope was used with microscope eyepieces 
of 8x, 10x, 12.5x and 30x respectively. 
The images obtained were compared by 
direct measurement with that obtained 
by using a normal two inch lens on a 


. Contax camera (this camera was used 


throughout). The results were: 





B. & L. Spotting Telescope 
, Image Equivalent Approximate 
in fication length wide open 
12.8x 18x 36 cm. A 
19.5x 32x 64 cm. f 13. 
26x 44x 88 cm. f 18. 
36.5x 70x 140cm. f 32. 











Observe that the equivalent focal 
length is given in centimeters, not milli- 
meters. In other words, the normal lens 
on a 35 mm. camera is two centimeters 
focal length, with the telephoto lenses for 
the same cameras running normally 13.5 
and 18 centimeters. The longest’ focal 
length lens available from stock has a 
focal length of 50 centimeters. This spot- 
ting scope is small, measuring about 234 





- 














x 12 inches outside, yet it gives equivalent 
focal lengths up to 140 gentimeters! At a 
speed of f32! 

Similar computations 
scope used are: 


for the other 





60mm. Astro Scope 
Image Equivalent Approximate 

Ocular magni- focal S 4 
power fication length value 
8 50x 100 cm. f 16. 
10 66x 132 cm. f 22. 
12 80x 160 cm. f 27. 
30 4 =—6.200x 400 cm. f 66. 











At f16, the exposure on ultrapan film 
in sunlight was about 1/5 second while 
exposures were from 1/20 to 1/200 with 
the lower powers. 


SING ultra-speed film, it is possible 
to make use of most of the practical 
magnifications with exposures faster than 
1/50 so that the minor difficulties originat- 


ing in motion of the equipment are con-. 


trolled. However regarding this matter 
of shake, let us see just what the com- 
puted effect would be. 

In a hand held camera with a 50 mm 
lens, a fair average of such error would 
be a camera movement which would 
cause the image to move upon the face 
of the film 1/500 inch in an exposure of 
1/25 second. Enlarged ten diameters this 
still leaves a sharpness of 1/50 inch, quite 
satisfactory. 

When the focal length is increased 
twenty-times, or to 100 cm. this motion 
enlarges to 1/25 inch on the film which 
does not permit ten diameters of enlarge- 
ment as the diffusion becomes 1/2.5. At 
1/50 second this is dropped to 1/5 inch 
in the enlargement, but to reduce it to 
1/50 inch the exposure must be increased 
to 1/500 second. 

Because of this rapid increase of vibra- 
tion diffusion, it becomes more and more 
necessary to tie down the ’scope to some 
good steady support such as a heavy 
tripod or an iron table stand. 

Experimenters in telephotography have 





noticed that even when using the moder- 


ate telephoto lenses provided for their 
cameras, the negatives are seldom sharp 
and clear. No matter how carefully they 
are focussed, no matter how rigidly they 
are supported, this diffusion persists. The: 
cause of this is the irregular refraction 
caused by unevenness in the temperature 
of the air. Everyone has noticed “heat 
waves” in summer. These waves are to 
be seen rising from practically every 
building in any city or town. The higher 
the power of the lens the greater will' be 
the effect of these heat waves. If the 
effect is watched carefully it is sometimes 
possible to make a quick shot when the 
waves die down for an instant, but when 
possible make several shots to select one 
from the group. 

Heat wave disturbance is usually not 
so bad when the object is nearby. Chim- 
neys, ship funnels and similar hot air exits 
produce such a disturbance that photog- 
raphy becomes hopeless. 

Another effect sometimes encountered 
is a difference between visual and chem- 
ical focus, but when panchromatic film 
is used, this effect is lessened. Chromatic 
error however will cause a slight diffusion 
of the image. In view of the fact that 
only the central portion of the image is 
used, however, the chromatic error, even 
in an instrument intended for visual pur- 
poses, is not really bad. 

It must be remembered however that 
the effects of vibration and heat are en- 
countered with even the best of telephoto 
lenses. The only serious drawback to the 
improvised telephoto is the lack of aper- 
ture and as shown by the tables this is 
not very serious. 

Telephotography affords room for a 
great deal of instructive experiment, but 
primarily there is an endless amount of 
pleasure to be derived from it. 





“Telephoto with the Argus” will be 
described in next month’s MINICAM, and 
a working diagram furnished for building 
an inexpensive mount to hold camera and 
telescope. 
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There are only nine possible negatives. Every one you 
make may be classified under one of the above headings, 
from A to I. 


Prints from the above nine negatives are shown on the 
page following. Negative “A” above, for example, produced 
the print “A” on the next page. 





The Perfect Negative 


By W. Mansfeld White 


ANY a picture-taker who converses 

knowingly about “gamma” sounds 

less experienced when confronted with 
actual negatives. 

The nine reproduced on the preceding 
page were made to furnish a practical 
dark-room guide for exposure and devel- 
opment. 

A negative has two determinates, expos- 
ure and development. Each determinate 
has three possible degrees, normal, under 
and over. To be able to recognize and cor- 
rect for any of the eight faults, with the 
aim of reaching perfect exposure and per- 
fect development is the 
aim of every photogra- 
pher. 

Our subject is one of 
good range, with detail 
in the shadow where the 
faults are most appar- 
ent. The exposure was 
varied by a factor of 
five—giving, normal, 45 
normal, and five times 
normal. The developing 
time was varied by a 
factor of two, giving, 
normal, 2 normal, and 
twice normal. All the 
negatives otherwise re- 
ceived the same treat- 
ment. 

(A) Under exposure 
—Under development, 
This negative is not on- 
ly flat but thin. There 
is insufficient develop- 
ment to give any degree 
of contrast tp this nega- 
tive. The exposure is 
not great enough to 
catch any detail in other 


than the high lights. It lacks shadow de- 
tail and pep or contrast to give other than 
a dull flat print, as is shown by the print 
“A” below. 

(B) Under exposure—Normal develop- 
ment. This negative though it has the cor- 
rect degree of contrast lacks the proper 
exposure to give it anybody. The shadows 
still lack detail and only the highlights 
will have satisfactory tones when printed. 

(C) Under exposure—Over develop- 
ment. Here we illustrate the fact that 
there is no correction for an under ex- 
posed negative. Though the development 


@ Prints from the negatives on the preceding page. 















was doubled still there is no appreciable 
gain in shadow detail. Through increased 
development, the contrast of the negative 
has been changed and appears very hard 
especially when compared to the first neg- 
ative (A). It is readily seen that all three 
negatives of this group are unsatisfactory 
for printing. Under-exposure always is to 
be avoided. 

(D) Normal exposure—Under devel- 
opment. Let us look at three correctly ex- 
posed negatives. The first has good traces 
of shadow detail as well as detail in the 
highlights ; however, this will give a mud- 
dy print on normal paper because the 
contrast is flat due to lack of development. 
This negative may be saved by intensify- 
ing which really continues the developing 
effect by other means, or by printing on a 
contrast paper which separates the tones 
in the negative and gives the desired con- 
trast. However, both of the methods are 
only approaches to the next negative’s 
results. 


(E) Normal exposure—Normal devel- 
opment. Here we have a good negative 
for enlarging (not contact printing). The 
exposure has been sufficient to render 
good shadow detail without blocking up 
the highlights. The development has been 
such as to render the proper contrast to 
reproduce the tones of the original sub- 
ject. This negative is good for enlarg- 
ing in an enlarger using a diffused light 
source. It is not too dense to hold back 
the highlights nor to thin to let the light 
through the shadow areas. 

(F) Normal exposure—Over develop- 
ment. In the case here the development 
has been carried on too far until the con- 
trast has exceeded that of any paper ex- 
cept the very soft grades. The shadow 
detail has been emphasized by prolonged 
development. Correction for this fault is 
reduction which removes the silver deposit 
put on during development. If the reduc- 
tion is not proportional the contrast of the 
negative will be greatly changed, and as in 
case (D) this method is only an approach 
to the perfect negative and like all ap- 
proaches never fully reached its goal. 

~(G) Over exposure—Under develop- 
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ment. In all cases of over exposure, the 
outstanding characteristic is the blocking 
up of highlights, and the separating of 
shadow detail. Added to this, like in the 
three cases of under development, is the 
lack of contrast. 

(H) Over exposure—Normal develop- 
ment. This negative has the proper degree 
of contrast but lacks range of tones in the 
highlights and has too much detail in the 
shadows for the subject matter. 

(I) Over exposure—Over development. 
This is the opposite of (A). The negative 
is too hard and dense. There is too much 
development which has increased the con- 
trast to a point where it cannot be printed. 
The exposure is too great, giving too much 
detail in the shadow and running the 
bright tones of the highlights together. 
The negative is hopeless. 


H AVING looked at all nine negatives let 
us sum up the whole matter in this 
manner. (1) If the proper exposure is not 
given, shadow detail will be lacking in an 
under exposure, as will the detail in the 
highlights in an over exposed negative. 
There is no remedy for an incorrect expo- 
sure. (2) The degree of contrast of a neg- 
ative is controlled by the development. If 
the development is not correct, it may be 
corrected (a) by using different grades 
of printing paper, (b) by reduction or in- 
tensification. However, the results obtain- 
ed in this way never equal but only ap- 
proach those obtained by the proper de- 
velopment. (3) The negative used for en- 
larging is developed less than the one used 
for contact printing because the enlarger 
gives additional contrast to the negative. 

It’s a good idea to make your own ex- 
posure development guide. The one prin- 
ted with this article has its limitations be- 
cause a print has a much shorter range 
of tones than a transparency. A print is 
viewed by reflected light while a transpar- 
ent negative is viewed by transmitted 
light. So make your own set of nine nega- 
tives. Use a subject with deep shadows, 
detailed middle tones and bright high- 
lights. Then mount your set of negatives 
in the darkroom with a light behind for 
easy viewing and comparison. 














The Exposure Meter In Printing 


By H. P. Rockwell, Jr. 


RINT quality, as well as speed and 

economy in printing, is always desired. 
The use of an exposure meter for deter- 
mining exposure time in enlarging goes far 
toward putting printing on an accurate 
mechanical basis. 


I use a Weston meter for measurement 
of negative densities before making prints. 
The simplest method is with a contact 
printer for a light source. This, with the 
aid of a mask is the only other equipment 
needed. 


The mask is used to limit the area of 
the negative being scanned. To take a 
reading, the mask is placed over the nega- 
tive so that only the area to be measured 

is in view. Then, the 





CONVERSION reading is taken 
TABLE through the negative. 
po -tad 4 When recorded, the 


3 negative is withdrawn 
and a reading taken 
on the light source 
without moving the 
mask. From these 
readings, the density 
value may be obtained. 





The procedure is 
very simple, but be- 
fore it can be fol- 
lowed, it is necessary 
that the printer be ar- 
ranged to take the 
readings. Referring to 
the sketch, it can be 
seen that the mask 


Rioigisaroum pops Lamu avepogorununumpos 


H “W” is designed to 
a locate the instrument 
4s 17 “M” on the glass sur- 
4 15 face “G” of the 
7 = printer. The negative 
_ 2 “N” is under the mask 
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@ Your exposure meter can be used as a densitometer 


by simply taking readings through each negative. 


To construct the mask “W,” it is only 
necessary to take a piece of bakelite or 
wood the width of the glass top “G” on 
the printer. It should be about 212” wide 
and 3/32” thick. To this is fastened a 
second piece of bakelite or wood the size 
of the aperture of the photoelectric cell 
on your exposure meter. Then, a clean 
cut hole approximately %4” is drilled 
near the edge of raised section of “R” 
through which the light may shine. The 
actual size of this hole will depend on 
the brilliance of the light source in the 
printer. A position near the edge is 
chosen because the light falling on a 
small area so placed will give a higher 
meter figure than when a similar area in 
the center of the disc is used. 

The most accurate reading will be ob- 
tained with a hole sufficiently large to 
swing the meter needle well into the 
upper part of the scale, and should be 
over 100. It may, however, be necessary 
to make it smaller than % inch in 
diameter when smaller areas are to be 
read. 

If meter reading without any negative 
is 240, and when a given small uniform 
area of the negative is interposed between 
light source and meter a reading of 24 is 
found, then 240 divided by 24 is 10, 
which represents the opacity of this part 
of the negative. 

(Page 77, please) 
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@ Ocean and air-way clippers both are familiar subjects to Gipson’s lens. In the above 
he for the first time caught clippers of the sea and air on one negative. It shows 


Pan-America’s four motored ‘‘Bermuda”’ 


circling over the “Seven Seas’’, one of the 


last full-rigged ships at the start of a schooner race. Exposure 1/1000 at f 4.5. 
The title was lettered by a Minicam staff artist on the original photographic print. 


How a news picture which was syndicated around the world was planned 
and shot. The author, in his own words and pictures, tells how 
heavy seas and mal de mer were vanquished that the 
above photograph might be made. By a pictorialist 
turned news photographer. 


LTHOUGH I might call this “How 

to pose models,” it would not con- 
cern studio modelling. The subjects, al- 
though life size, would not be human 
beings. 

Several years of commercial travel 
photography gave me experience hand- 
ling all sorts of photographic subjects 
from Mexican trained fleas to South 
American volcanoes in eruption. So I 
thought it would be easy to handle — to 
literally pose—a majestic full-rigged 
sailing ship with a transatlantic air liner. 


is 7 . 
Clippers of the sea and air, a picture 
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of transportation old and new was my 
dream since my first camera. When two 
majestic full-rigged ships appeared in 
Bermuda I knew what to do. I pro- 
ceeded to arrange for the flight of a trans- 
atlantic plane over one of the ships. After 
negotiations with Captain Hans ‘Milton 
of the Seven Seas and Captain Sullivan 
of the Pan American Plane “Bermuda 
Clipper” it appeared that I might get my 
long sought picture. 


The sailing vessels were the “Seven 
Seas,” shown on this page, and the 
“Joseph Conrad” pictured on the next 














page. After racing 10 days from Nan- 
tuckett to Bermuda, they crossed the 
finish line together in a rain squall, both 
claiming the victory. They agreed to race 
back and I planned to get my long sought 
pictures of a modern transport plane pass- 
ing over one of the old windjammers. 

It was finally arranged that the Seven 
Seas would leave port early enough to get 
under full sail by ten a. m. At this hour 
the plane would pass over on its way 
north. Captain Sullivan, of the plane, 
agreed to circle the ship three times, fly- 


ing below the tip of the square rigger’s 


mast on one of these circuits. I plotted 
courses for the ship and plane so that the 
light would be right. Then I arranged 
for a launch from which to take my 
photographs. 

At seven o'clock Monday morning I 
boarded the Seven Seas with a group of 
reporters who had been invited as wit- 
nesses. Once out to sea, we were to meet 
and transfer to our launch. 


Fig. 2. 


@ The three masted “Joseph Conrad’’ wallowing around in a rough sea looks like a 
painted ship on a painted ocean. Taken from an open 1/200th 
shutter speed effectively stopped the motion of the water. No filter was used, 
but panchromatic film and an overcast sky combined to show up the clouds. 





Soon the Seven Seas was going through 
Two Rock Passage under the power of 
her Diesel engine at eleven knots. We had 
nineteen miles of channel to cover before 
ten o'clock. After breakfast I went aloft 
to take pictures of the sailors. 
were starting to set sails. I was bal- 
anced out on the outermost tip of the 
top yard arm with both hands in use 
trying out my new minicam, the 2% x 
3% Speed Graphic, when the Captain, 
unaware of my precarious perch, ordered 
the yard arm swung into a new position. 
The sudden movement of the slim sup- 
port, altho I had my legs around it; all 
but scared the camera out of my hands 
and that is always the last thing to go. 
However, I got a good shot of the sail 
being set. (Fig. 5). By 9:45 we were 
well out to sea, the weather was clear 
although a great dark hurricane forma- 
tion of clouds was slowly creeping up 
from the south. The captain was still 
setting sails (I’ve never seen so many 
ropes and so much 
canvas) and shout- 
ing commands. A 
mate pleaded for 
five minutes more 
to set a jib and re- 
ceived an awful 
tongue lashing. 

The launch we 
had chartered was 
behind us and at 
9:50 it attempted 
to come alongside. 
A sea was running, 
however, and the 
small boat banged 
helplessly against 
the schooner. The 
captain of the 
launch refused to 
try again despite 
our frantic pleas. 

We had to get 
into that launch 
and away from the 
schooner in five 


boat at 5.6. 
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@ Two men aloft on the schooner ‘‘Seven Seas’. 








© Fig. 3. 
BY WALTER RUTHERFORD 


The figure on the 


deck. The lifeboat split 
open a great wave. I 
ducked a block which 
missed my head by inches. 
Suddenly we were adrift in 
a mountainous sea. The 
sailors pulled like mad on 
their oars. 

This was probably a rec- 
ord for life boat launching. 
While the plane circled the 
boat once, we got over the 
side and one hundred yards 
astern. It couldn’t have 
taken over a minute and a 
half, or so it seemed. The 
bosun, at the tiller, asked 
me, “Where do you wan’ 
to go ashore?” The only 
orders he had received were 
frantic commands of, “Get 
that photographer over the 
side.” I guess he thought I 
had to get ashore some ten 
miles away for something 
pretty darned important. 
None of those poor sailors 
could figure out what the 
devil was going on, and I 
don’t blame them. 


boom silhouetted against a cotton-white cloud, is the author of this 


article. The picture he was taking is shown in Fig. 5. 


camera, bright sunny day, K 2 filter, 1/100 at fll. 


minutes in order to photograph the 
scheduled meeting with the airplane. 
Unless we got into that launch pronto 
all our well-laid plans would be wasted. 

Suddenly the lookout shouted, “Plane 
ahoy.” All hezds turned toward St. 
‘David’s light. Sure enough, there was a 
fly speck heading straight for us! 

“Look alive you *****” and Capt. 
Milton let out enough epithets to blister 
a teak deck. 


Four sailors and the bosun leaped for 
a lifeboat. I jumped after them, hugging 
my camera. The plane already was 
beginning its first circuit of the boat. 


“Lower away...shut the sea cocks 
watch your hands...” commands rattled 
forth from the megaphone on the quarter 
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Rolleiflex The plane was bearing 


down fast for its second 
circuit. Our tiny boat swung on the 
crest of a mountainous wave. Bracing 
myself as best I could I shot at 1/1000 
of a second at {4.5 on super pan filmpack 
just before the plane and ship dropped 
out of sight behind a great wall of 
water. This became the picture at the 
head of this article. It proved to be my 
only chance for a picture. The third and 
last circuit of the plane over the ship 
saw us down in the trough. 


Helplessly we waved a precarious good- 
bye to the plane as it dipped over us in 
reply and headed for New York, ‘It was 
five hours away for him while the clippers 
of the sea had before them ten days of 
treacherous seas. 


I put my camera under my coat. I had 
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one exposed negative in it. One little 
piece of 2% x 3% inch celluloid and 
silver nitrate to show for years of dream- 
ing and planning! Airplanes and wind- 
jammers are hardly perfect photograph- 
ers’ models! 

Now to get back to the ship! She 
sent up hurricane warnings and signalled 
the race was to be postponed. Both 
windjammers headed back for port, but 
it took us two hours to get back aboard 


Fig. 4. 


@ The “Seven Seas” scudding before a hea 


seasick photographer that got back 
aboard the windjammer and eventually 
ashore. 

That night the negatives were processed 
and the scoop negative was sent airmail 
the following morning to New York. It 
appeared in many New York Newspapers 
including a feature position in the New 
York Times, well over a week before the 
two full-rigged ships finished their race 
and dropped anchor in Nantucket harbor. 


2 


sea. Photographed from the trough of a swell, /8, 


1/200th. With his photographs of the windjammers’ race, Gipson scored a news beat comparable 


only to his scoop of a year ago when he filmed the first airliner flight across the Andes. 


Airway 


and ocean-way clippers are all routine stuff to Gipson’s camera. 


the Seven Seas. Two hours of roller coast- 
ing! Up to a crest, a pause, and then a 
long coast down to the depths of a 
trough! Up, pause, down. I took many 
shots like Fig. 2 and Fig. 4, but it was a 


I used to look at the news photographer 
as an artist regards a house painter. After 
a year of press work, the necessity for 
quick action and sure fire results has 
taught me more about photography, the 
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. HAT’S the story behind Agfa 

Ultra-Speed Panchromatic?” 
“Who made the discovery?” “How did 
he happen to hit on the idea and what 


“did he do to give the film such enormous 


spced?” These were typical of the ques- 
tions that deluged Agfa 


art and science of making a 
fine picture, than any similar 
period spent in dabbing on 
pictorial work. Today I can 
produce a better pictorial 
photograph in an hovr than 
I formerly could produce in 
a week. 


@ This is the shot the author was tak- 
ing from his precarious perch when 
Fig. 3 was made. The sailor shown 
here is the small figure above left 
center in ig. 3. Exposure fil, 
1/100, yellow-green filter. 


How to Use ULTRA-SPEED 


By John N. Harman, Jr. and Lloyd E. Varden 


Agfa Ultra-Speed Pan wasn’t dis- 
covered by any one man; it had no 
sensational birth. It was an outcome. of 
the seemingly endless work that consti- 
tutes research. Consequently Ultra-Speed 
Pan was destined to be introduced with 


the knowledge that if 





Ansco soon after the 


such questions were 


asked there could be 





of the new film. Ques- 
tions which, unfortun- 
ately, could not be 
answered nearly so 
easily as they could be 
asked. Ultra-Speed 
Panchromatic was 
simply an outcome 
of research. Research 
broad in scope, theo- 


HOW FAST? 
What is the speed rating of 


Ultra Speed? Color  sensi- 
tivity? How about grain? 
Contrast? 


To answer these and other 
questions MINICAM went di- 
recily to Agfa Ansco Corp., 
the film’s manufacturers, and 
here is the answer to these 
and other questions. 


no answer except, “re- 
search.” Even now, 
after all the prelimin- 
ary tests and experi- 
ments have been com- 
pleted the answer re- 
mains the same, for 
Ultra-Speed Pan is the 
product of a great 
number of people who 
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retical in its concepts 





have all had a hand 
in the perfection of 








but practical in its ap- 
plications. 

The reception of Ultra-Speed Pan has 
been sensational. The film appeared at a 
time when most photographers thought a 
material of its characteristic impossible. 
Its discovery almost suggested an equally 
sensational explanation, and to answer the 
queries of curious photographic enthusiasts 
with, “research,” hardly seems enough. 


its remarkable char- 
acteristics. 


HE working properties of - Ultra- 

Speed Pan however, constitute the 
really important information which is of 
greatest value to the miniature-camera 
user, 


(Page 78, please) 











By 
Hans Kloss 
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Basketball action shots indoors at 1/500th of a second! These were 
taken with a Lecia and the new Agfa Ultra speed film, now 
the fastest available Minicam emulsion. 


ITH my Leica in one pocket and 
a supplementary lens in the other, I 
often find myself working alongside news 
men with suitcases full of 4x5 outfits. 
When I scoop them it is because of the 
greater portability and versatility of my 
equipment—but that is another story. 
Covering a basketball game recently in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, I 
arrived with the game in full swing. 
Steady waves of cheering and applause 
broke from 20,000 spectators. Not being 
an expert in basketball I was amazed at 
the excitement and action. There was 


no waiting for thrilling moments. Every 
move was a potential action shot. 

My ardor was dampened a bit however 
when the usher escorted me to my seat 
and politely warned me not to get up 
lest I obstruct the view of spectators 
behind. 

Watching the game, I almost forgot 
I cane to take pictures. Feet pounded 
down the court like African drums ex- 
citing your heart muscles. The first thing 
I knew I was yelling myself hoarse with 
every perfect pass or basket shot, just like 
my neighbors. But I came to take pic- 
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@ The audience was shot at 1/100, f2.2. 
Agfa Ultra Speed film. 


tures. I must control this emotion. “Cool 
Hans,” I whispered to myself over and 
over. 

Without touching my Leica, I watched 
the game and asked myself questions. 
How fast do the boys run? About 15 
miles per hour? That’s not much action 
to stop. A shutter speed of 1/100 of a 
second will do it when they come directly 
toward the camera. But the ball also must 
be stopped and is traveling much faster. 


@ The author favors the Leica for action shots because of the horizontal 
movement of its shutter. 1/500th at 1.5. 











This meant 1/500th and not less than 
1/200th. To my camera with Summar 
F2 lens, I attached the flashgun, inserted 
a bulb, and started focusing. The floor 
was marked with red lines and circles; 
wherever lines crossed near my seat I 
focused on that point, then read, and 
remembered the distance. 

I use a direct wire view- 
finder to follow action. An 
optical finder is out of the 
question. Some show the 
movement in the opposite 
direction, while others show 
the subject too small. When 
I made the first flash I no- 
ticed showed very little 
light on the subject. Right 
then I decided that the 
houselights were sufficient 
to shoot without flash. 

It took but a few min- 


grain film from my Leica, 
reload with Afga Ultra 
Speed, change the Summar 
to the Xenon Fl. 5, and 
clamp on the rapid winder. 


utes to remove the fine-. 
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Now I felt like a movie director ready to 
yell—ACTION—CAMERA! The lens 
was wide open, shutter speed set at 1/200. 
I took one shot and discovered that 1/200 
was not fast enough for any action taking 
place with 15 to 20 feet from the camera. 
About 1/500 might underexpose the film, 
but I felt sure that this could be taken 
care of during development. 

Keeping my eye in the finder, I fol- 
lowed the players, being 
sure that the one with 
the ball was in the cen- 
ter of the wire finder. 
Holding the camera in 
the horizontal position, 
I made sure that the 
action moved from right 
to left, in the same di- 
rection as the camera’s 
shutter. This is one of 
the most important fac- 
tors in obtaining stopped 
action. Of course 
equally important at 
the critical moment of 
releasing the shutter, 
is the determination, 
“Cool Hans.” 


The next rule is 
“Keep your eye on the 
ball.” When I violated 
this to become engrossed 
in the action of some 
of the players a ball 
came into the audience. 
As I was in the fore- 
ground, it bounced off 
my outfit. The blow 
planted a solid kiss on my ventilating 
tower. When I took my bearings I found 
I was sitting in a lady spectator’s lap, 
to the great amusement of other specta- 
tors. I looked at my camera. There was 
a bent wire view finder and a dented sun 
shade. I am glad I was using the latter. 
It not only protected the lense from light 
reflections, but also served as a bumper 
and saved the lens from scratches the 
basketball might have caused. Had I 
been using a bellows camera like so many 

. 





@ 1/200th was fast enough to catch this un- 
usual composition in which this ball is 
the center of the print. 


news men still favor it probably would 
have folded up like an accordion and at 
the end of the evening I would have had 
only a good excuse instead of good 
pictures. 

Knowing I had plenty of action shuts, 
I moved up to the balcony to take a 
general view of the arena. Here I was 
impressed with the light intensity, also 
with the bright tan color of the wooden 
surface. This surface 
was varnished and re- 
flected the light beau- 
tifully. Had I viewed 
this scene first, I would 
have known that flash 
was wasted when I had 
a 1.5 lens. 


An exposure of 1/100 
of a second was suffi- 
cient because action was 
slow and far removed 
from the camera. A 
lens stop of F2.2 was of 
greater value, for the 
reason of adding a little 
depth of focus.* Now 
for a shot of the audi- 
ence from the same 
position. It was import- 
ant to keep the basket 
in the picture and wait 
for the players to come 
up with the ball. This 
of course told the story ; 
the shutter speéd was 
1/100 stop: F2.2. A few 
close ups of the audi- 
ence completed the set. 


Although my work is in the motion 
picture field, it goes hand in hand with 
my minicam hobby. Conditions for de- 
veloping negatives in the Paramount News 
plant are ideal, yet I prefer to develop 
my negatives at home. Movie film is de- 
veloped, dried, edited, titled, printed and 
shipped to the theatres in less than three 
hours. Outside of business hours, I like 
to take my time. 
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By Joseph C. Keeley 





Filmed by Candlelight 





“Age of Oil’? by A. B. Derounian. 


“Shootin’ In the Dark” with the new 
Ultra-Speed Minicam Film. 


HE proverbial black cat in a coal 

cellar at mid-night has yet to be 
tamed photographically, but with the 
new Agfa Ultra Speed Pan, the possi- 
bilities of every camera has been en- 
hanced from two to four times. I know 
because I tried it. 

I began with a series of comparison 
shots. Assigned to take some * indoor 
pictures of a band leader in action I 
first used Agfa Superpan at 1/10 of a 


@ For a description of how to use Mercury Hypersen- 
_2 Sitation to increase the speed of any film, see p. 54, 
January MINICAM. 
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second, F1.5. Then I reloaded with 
Ultra Speed and took the same shots 
at a speed of 1/50th. Under exactly 
similar developing conditions the second 
group of negatives came through with 
density equal to those taken at 1/10th. 
But what a difference in sharpness! 
Next I adventured into a fascinating 
field of minicam possibilities. It cannot 
accurately be called “photography with- 
out electricity.” I used kerosene lamps 
and wax candles mostly, but used an 
electric flashlight torch for the “Jimmy 
Valentine” shot on the next page. I also 
> 
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made use of my auto- 
mobile headlights. 

Only a couple of months ago I 
was one of the first to arrive at the 
scene of an automobile accident, which, 
like most such accidents, had happened 
at night. There was only one car in- 
volved, but it had landed on its top while 
its lights continued to burn as though 
all four wheels were still on the pavement. 
A picture of it, particularly if taken in 
the glare of another car’s lights, would 
have been extremely interesting and sala- 
able. But, of course, that was before 
the advent of Ultra Speed. 

Only a short time before that I came 
across a deer which bounded from so, 
trees at the side of the road and stood 
perfectly still, fascinated by the. head- 
lights of the car, while I slowly drove 
within a dozen yards. What a picture 
that would have made! I need hardly 
add that henceforth I shall have my Con- 


tax near at hand for my. “headlight 
® 


cad 








“Jimmy Valentine’ taken by the light 
of a flashlight, 1/10 at 5, Te ee 
Ultra Speed film. 











Film 
fast as lightning. 





















hunting” when I do 
any more night driving. 
Also, with this in mind, I in- 
tend to have a spotlight mounted 
on the car. With this I should be able 
to cut my exposure time from 1/10 of 
a second to 1/25 and still get good defini- 
tion. Incidentally, I have a hunch that 
I can make this spotlight pay for itself 
with just two or three pictures that I 
can get within five miles of my home. 

A ffashlight to a photographer natur- 
ally brings to mind foil-filleg bulbs. As 
far as pictures are concerned we have 
probably forgotten the familiar electric 
torch that the word flashlight used to 
mean. These flashlights, although rela- 
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tively weak in candlepower, have high- 
ly interesting pictures potentialities. For 
instance, the picture “Jimmy Valentine” 
might be a super-candid picture of a 
cracksman opening a safe. 

Taken on Agfa Ultra Speed at 1/10 
of a second and at f1.5 it shows what 
can be done. I intend to use the same 
focusing-type flashlight in taking some 
table-top pictures of a miniature stage 
set. There is one handicap to this, though, 
and that is uie uneven illumination. The 
beam itself can be concentrated very 
well, but the light is not even. As a re- 
sult, rings of light are likely to show up. 

Candlelight pictures and those showing 
a person lighting a cigarette are becom- 
ing more common and these pictures are 
now readily obtainable with the fast film. 
Instead of getting only the flame and a 
trace of reflected illumination, the pho- 
tographer is able to record a good deal 
of detail. 

More interesting to me, however, is 
the picture made with the old kerosene 
table lamp. The great difficulty here was 
in finding such a lamp. I traveled over 
a good portion of New York City before 
I finally found a store on the upper East 





Side that handled such lighting equip- 
ment. 

To simplify matters I used it only for 
the still-life shown. Before long, though, 
I'll trim the wick and light it up for 
some pictures showing a nice old lady 
with gray hair—and I think the picture 
will be an interesting, old-fashioned 
study unless someone beats me to it. Like 
this one, it will be a 1/10th second snap- 
shot, with the lens wide-open at f1.5. 

There are several more things on the 
list, and you can work on them too. A 
few blocks from here, (in this day and 
age!) is a house which still uses gas for 
illumination. I have often visualized un- 
usual picture possibilities as I passed by 
and studied the old-fashioned Welsbach 
burners through the windows. They seem 
to throw a lovely, soft white light, and 
the results should be worth investigating. 
Before long I am going to pay a visit to 
the people living there, and I'll have my 
camera along. 

Another ‘series made possible by UI- 
tra Speed I shall describe at the risk 
of having someone beat me to the job. 
We city-dwellers realize that the farmer 
gets up before daybreak and gets a good 
deal of work done by lantern-light be- 
fore the sun comes up over the hills. 

The details told pictorially, I think 
would make an interesting feature for one 
of the metropolitan rotogravure sections. 
One of these days (I hope, I hope, I 
hope) I intend to drive up-State to visit 
a farmer-friend. When he gets up and 
lights his lantern to start the morning’s 
chores I shall be on hand with camera 
ready. What he does from that time will 
be recorded, to prove or disprove the 
urbanite’s belief that the farmer is a hard- 
working citizen. The only light will be 
from the old oil lantern, but that should 
@ enough for the purpose. After all, 
aren’t we living in an age of Ultra- 
Speed ? 

The pictures shown all wefe made, de- 
veloped and enlarged in the. same way. 
The lens aperture was f1.5, using a Con- 
tax. The shutter speed in each case was 
1/10th of a second. 



























ICTURE-HUNTING in a broadcast- 
ing studio is one of the most fascinat- 
ing, as well as difficult branches of mini- 
cam photography. It is not a sport that 
is restricted to the largest cities either, 
There are in the United States several 
hundred broadcasting stations. Most of 
them are not super-power stations, but 
they all offer excellent picture possibilities. 
The amateur who attempts radio pictures 
by sneaking a camera into a studio and 
using it surreptitiously is in much the 
same predicament as the pictorial worker 
who is forced to take his shots from a 
sedan traveling at 70 miles an hour. 
Radio studios, unless they are of the 
theater type found in some cities, ar@® 
poorly lighted for picture purposes. Flat 
illumination is used that makes for dull 
pictures. Usually the light does not per- 
mit speeds faster than 1/10th or 1/25th 
of a second, even with lens apertures of 
fl.5 or f2. And, worst of all for the fel- 
low trying to take pictures without per- 
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mission, he must not be seen by studio 
attendants. Which means that the better 
the seat he gets for picture-taking, the 
greater the likelihood of being spotted. 


However, just as there is supposed to 
be more than one way to skin a cat, so 
there are alternate routes into broadcast- 
ing studios. 

One is by way of the publicity depart- 
ment of the broadcasting station. 


Another route is through the sponsor 
of a broadcast or the sponsor’s advertising 
agency. Probably even more than the 
station, the agency is anxious to get pub- 
licity. Pictures play an important part in 
radio publicity. ; 

Your first step should be to get a good 
mental picture of the broadcast you wish 
to photograph by listening to it and, if 
possible, by attending a studio broadcast. 

Then find out what advertising agency 
handles the broadcast. If it is a sustaining 
show, i. e., not sponsored, you can make 
your arrangements through the publicity 
department of the station. If an agency is 
involved, get the name of the agency 
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man responsible for the program’s pub- 
licity, and arrange to see him. 

You will improve your chances of get- 
ting permission to take pictures if you 
bring some samples of indoor pictures you 
have made. The publicity man cannot 
afford to have the radio studio overrun 
with inept novices, so your request will be 
considered with a good deal of skepticism 
unless you prove that you can really take 
good pictures. Bring with you those swell 
theater shots you’ve made, or those night 
club pictures. It will help, too, if you 
have some ideas to suggest, based on what 
you have heard and seen of the program. 
You might offer to let him have a set of 
the best pictures you get for his own use. 

After you have made enough radio 
pictures to get past the experimental stage, 
you can begin to quote prices. There is 
not a wide market, however, for radio 
pictures. Newspapers and magazines look 
upon radio as a competitor and they dis- 
like to promote a rival advertising me- 
dium. The pictures of radio personalities 
that they use are seldom bought by thern, 
but come from stations, agencies and 
press agents, who are only too happy 
to give pubiications all the pictures 






come from radio pictures is the advertis- 
ing agency handling a sponsored show. 
The stations usually have staff photog- 
raphers and do not buy outside service. 
Sometimes press agents, working for radio 
personalities, pay for pictures of their 
clients. In dealing with some press agents, 
though, it is a good idea not to turn over 
finished pictures until you receive at least 
part of your fee in advance. 

If yov are thinking of entering this 
field, for the money in it, start out with 
a certain amount of humility. Not long 
ago.a young fellow came to me and of- 
fered his services. He was, he said, an 
amateur photographer and he had decided 
to turn professional. He had never taker 
any radio studio pictures, but was quite 
sure he would prove adequate. His charge 
per negative? Well, it was just twice a 
high as the fees asked by some of the best 
in the business. 

We have been speaking here of broad- 
cast pictures, but seldom are pictures 
made during the broadcast itself. The risk 
is too great, and the broadcasting com- 
panies frown upon it. There 
are better opportunities. Re- 
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The top minicam fan 
is Major Bowes, 
the one on the right 
is Rudy Vallee. 


4 fomen showed they know 
to shoot a camera as 
as pose before it. 



















hearsals are excel- 
lent for getting 
good candid stud- 
ies, though here 
there is the objec- 
tion that the per- 
formers are dress- 
. ed informally. 
































To get pic- @ The ‘Weaker Sex’’ brought beauty as 
well as minicams to the broadcast. 
tures of the ar- The photo at the right shows radio 
5 : star Portland Hoffa having difficu'tie; 
tists as they ap- with ~ goers age us that 
t “film” actually is a Correx tank 
P ear at t h e ea ta.) 


broadcast you us- 

ually have one 

or two opportunities. Most shows have dress re- 
hearsals just before the broadcast, with no audi- 
4 ence present, while other programs feature a spec- 
ial show following the broadcast, for the benefit 
of the studio audience. If the program you are 
covering has neither, you can usually persuade 
the principals to go through part of their routine 
just before or after the broadcast. This is particu- 
larly feasible if you enlist the aid of the radio di- 
rector handling the production. 









It is important, though, to work as unobtrusively 
as possible. Rehearsals are timed against script, 
with stop-watches. 








It is decidedly helpful if you can have lights 
installed. Broadcasting centers such as Radio 
City have lighting equipment available for pic- 
tyre-taking in the broadcasting studios, but ar- 
rangements to use it must be made in advance. 
If you are allowed to use the special lighting 
equipment, do so sparingly. Otherwise you'll have 
the performers walking out on the show. If 
you've ever tried to read an orchestral score or a 
script under a brace of 1000-watt lights you'll 
understand why. Play safe and go into a huddle 
with the-directcr of the show. Tell him what 
you want and ask him to notify you when it will 
be all right for you to light up. 






















® Love interest appeared on the side- 






Of course, to divorce yourself from the neces- lines as well as before the micro- 
: ° ‘ = phones during WHN “Minicam 
sity of special lighting, you may prefer to use Nights.” Photo by Morris Germain. 


flash. If so, you can shoot almost at will. Most 
of the professionals covering radio broadcasts use 
synchronizers. 






for them to read their lines for a 
long time afterward. I can as- 

Radio performers are accustomed to having sure you it is greatly disliked. 
flash pictures taken and will not object to any- Now, what to take? When 
thing within reason. But do not try to catch them minicams first came into general 
as they are looking toward the camera. This use newspapers and magazines 
little trick blinds them and makes it impossible (Page 80, please) 
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It is on the enlarging easel, that most 
good pictures are composed. 

The square form, although itself pictorial- 
ly weak, has the potentialities of all shapes. 

Anyone could have taken the picture 
above, make a foot-square enlargement and 
pasted the contact print in the upper left 
corner, as shown. 

But that would be only a beginning. By 
cropping, you could then get a horizontal, 
a square or a vertical picture. 













These prints all are from 
a single Robot negative. 





@ Try cropping the 
large square and 
you will get many 
pleasing horizontal 
and vertical com- 

positions 
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Robot Photos by 
Walter Engel 


venience in making pictures 
in this field since it is an 
obvious advantage to, be 
able to shoot 
picture after pic- 
ture without hav- 


é Z ing to reload with 
cession you 


a } 
can _illus- . \ fa. 


trate a dj 
complete ; 

action as 
effectively as a 
movie. The con- 
tinuity established 
between the prints 
imparts life and 
motion to the com- 
plete unit. 

With a _ Robot. 
the “machine gun” 
of cameras, it is 
possible to shoot an 
entire sequence 
from one train 
of acts. 

The series tyre of 
pictures call for a 
fairly rapid pro- 
gression from pic- 
ture to picture. 
Make prints about 3 by 4 or 4 by 5 
inches, and mount in proper order on 
a single or “double truck” album sheet 
or other mount. Prints that are too 
large will result in a mental delay in 
“reading” the picture story. This may 
prove fatal to the achievement of the 
proper effect. 


Large film capacity is a great con- 





Y tak- 

in ¢ 
snapshots in 
rapid suc- 













your heart in your 
throat at the always 
present possibility that 
you may be missing 
some good shots in the 
course of this interval. 









































Child Moods 


Photos by 
Walter Odenheimer 















F one picture is 
good, it does not 
necessarily follow 
that ten will be ten 
times as good. But 
in “story telling” 
groups, pictures which 
mean little by them- 
selves take on added 
meaning and interest. 

This charming 
group of prints show- 
ing the transition from 
storm to sunshine and 
laughter, is from a 
series of ten prints 
made with a Leica 
camera, 73 mm lens 
and exposure of f1.9 
at 1/40th. 

While each picture 
in the “story” should 
speak for itself, tell- 
ing a story without 
words, captions are 
usually helpful. These 
should be brief and 
to the point so that 
the viewer’s journey 
from the first picture 
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ready to hand either 


while strolling out- 


doors or while attend- 
ing a party or other 
event where you hap- 
pen upon a situation 
which lends itself to 
story-telling picture 
treatment. 

briefly put, the art 
of story-telling with 
pictures is best 
achieved where the 
pictures “talk,” not 
merely the captions ; 
where the progres- 
sion from picture to 
picture is clear and 
effortless, and where 
the subjects are, or 
seem to be, unaware 
of the camera’s pres- 
ence. 


























to the last is smooth and uninterrupted. 

Story-telling picture strips may be treated in a 
serious or humorous vein, or both. They may be 
planned and semi-posed or they may be found 
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Build Your Darkroom 


The fun begins when you not only take pictures but also 
develop and print them yourself. 


OU can start off lickety-split and 
shoot the works at the very beginning 
of your darkroom career, but you would 
do better to practice forbearance. Begin 
with only the bare essentials, just enough 
to get going. The refinements can wait. 
What are the bare essentials? It is 
taken, for granted, of course, that you 
intend to see the picture through from 
start to finish, and that-is really the only 
way to enjoy your hobby. You are go- 
ing to take your own pictures, develop 
the negatives yourself and make your 
own enlargements, without benefit of 
drug store or other professional photo 
finisher. To begin with, you need a 
light-tight place in which to work, sen- 
sitive films and papers being what they 
are. You can use a roomy closet, the 
bathroom, the kitchen, a corner of the 
cellar or any dark room. Most amateurs 
have to work at night anyway so almost 
any room can easily be made dark. 
You need water to make up developing 
and fixing solutions and for washing 
negatives and prints. The bathroom or 
the kitchen are the source, so either of 
these would seem to be the best places 
in which to locate your “darkroom” for 
a couple of hours. The family will not 
mind vacating for a while because pic- 
ture-making has been propagandized so 
much lately that everybody in the family 
is a picture-bug anyway, whether in the 
role of picture-maker or picture-enjoyer. 
If it is not feasible to use either the bath- 
room or the kitchen, then have your dark- 
room somewhere nearby and carry the 
water in. There must also be provision 
for electric. current. 


You have your darkroom and you have 
your water. 
of course. 

The dream of every amateur is the 


What next? Equipment, 





@ This cellar work bench was constructed from 2 x 4 
pine for posts and framework, and 1x10 inch 
knotted planks for the table top. Lamp wiring and 
plugs were purchased at the 5 & 10 cent store, and 
mounted on 1x2 inch slats just above the table. 





good fortune of permanent place in 
which to build a good-sized sink, 5 or 6 
feet long. Many amateurs do own such 
sinks, usually made of wood and supplied 
with two or three faucets, one of which 
is a double or mixer type for temperature 
control. These are lined with some sort 
of sheet metal then coated with one, two 
or three coats of acid and water-resisting 
paint. Below it, there is usually provided 
a series of partitions for storing process- 
ing trays. For the beginner, however, not 
yet quite sure of himself and still in the 
preliminary stage of learning the routine 
of making negatives and prints or en- 
largements, any support will do for a 
start. Heavy oilcloth can cover the table 
on which the work is to be done. 


RINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS for 
a dark room are: (1) It must be 
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light proof; (2) Everything should be 
readily accessible; (3) The layout should 
be so organized that there is little lost 
motion, or unnecessary steps; and (4) 
It should be cheap to construct and easy 
to keep clean. 

Only a few materials are needed for 
the average cellar or attic dark room. 
Some 2 by 4 inch timbers, 1 by 2 inch 
slats, and 1 by 10 inch knotted pine board 
for shelves and table tops; “Celotex” or 
other wallboard; electric sockets, etc. 

For stopping light leaks, use Scotch 
tape, which can be applied wherever 
needed, particularly at the junction of 
wall and ceiling, and around the door. 
Adhesive tape is handy for making labels 
on bottles. 

When you start buying equipment, your 
first consideration will be the enlarger. 
Its size should be appropriate for your 
camera’s film size. If you use 35 mm. film, 
for example, you don’t need an enlarger 
with a 3'4x4%4-inch negative holder. 
Features to look for are accurate focusing 
mount, adjustable lens diaphram, yellow 
filter, and rigid mount. 

For developing and fixing, as well as 
washing the negatives, you will use a 
tank. That means that you will need 
absolute darkness only for the brief in- 
terval of loading the tank with the ex- 
posed film, after which all the processing 
may be done in full daylight or artificial 
light since the tank is covered with a 


@ If you have yet to experience the pleasure of de- 
veloping your own film and prints, you can start 
very economically with one of the many “ABC” 
outfits on the market. This can be u in bath- 
room or closet, but you soon will want to build 
your own darkroom, as described in this article. 





light-tight cover and solutions are poured 
in and out of the tank through an open- 
ing provided with a light trap. 

You will need a darkroom lamp with 
interchangable safelight slides. However, 
at the start, since you will develop your 
films in a tank and will be loading the 
tank in darkness, you will need only the 
relatively bright yellow light used in 
printing. 

Four trays will be required, to accomo- 
date the largest picture you intend to 
make or about 8x10. One tray will be 
for developing, the second for the “stop” 
bath, the third for fixing and the fourth 
for washing. 

You won’t need a scale at the start; 
buy your chemicals ready mixed. 

A good darkroom clock is a necessity. 
Also required are: graduate, stirring rod, 
print tongs for lifting the prints from the 
developer without dipping the fingers into 
the baths, drying clips for hanging nega- 
tives up to dry, viscose sponges for wiping 
excess moisture from the negative strip, 
bottles for storing solution. 

Then there is the easel for holding the 
paper in place during enlargement, the 
trimming board for cutting test strips and 
trimming the eventual dry print as desired. 

After you have learned the rudiments 
by actual practice and have been produc- 
ing good prints for some time, you can 
start looking around and getting acquaint- 
ed, as well as acquiring (if you feel so 
inclined and have the cash) some of the 
truly remarkable darkroom accessories 
now being made available. But use cau- 
tion; buy only what you need and what 
can be really useful to you—scorn gad- 
geteering. 

Your darkroom will be the source of 
many enjoyabe hours. Here is a place 
where you can try out new photographic 
ideas, make photo-montages, lantern 
slides, develop color film and experiment 
with various enlarging papers. As you 
complete your darkroom it will quickly 
become the meeting place for your friends 
who have similar interests. After a hectic 
day at the shop or office the evening 
hours in your darkroom will be some of 
the most enjoyable ones a man can know. 

















































EIGHT POINTERS ILLUSTRATED 


HE first of the eight frames on this page, starting from 

the top, exemplifies the importance of details in close- 
ups. (1) Notice the side-lighting on the mother’s hair. Pro- 
fessional movie men of Hollywood know the value of “close- 
ups.” Approximately 75 per cent of the shots you see in any 
professional motion picture are made up of details. 


(2) Night life on Times Square as shot by a Univex Cine 
“8,” £1.9, Ultrapan film. 


(3) Filming a May Day demonstration. 


(4) The correct angle will give a picture power, move- 
ment and symmetry. Lack of angle may make the picture 
drab. In the accompanying illustration, the sharpness was 
produced by stopping down to f5.6. 


(5) A closeup shot of No. 3, made with a Univex and 
{3.5 Telephoto lens to bring the subject 3 times closer to the 
camera. 


(6) With the Univex Universal focus the lens does not 
have to be focused when a subject walks toward the camera. 
Objects are in focus from 3-ft. to approximately 900-ft. from 
the camera with the standard f5.6 lens. 





(7) 


film. 


for better appearance. 








This is a shot over Salt Lake City, illustrating cloud 
and general artistic possibilities with a filter. 
clear day, 2X light yellow filter, with f3.5 lens and Ultrapan 


(8) A titling device is not absolutely necessary for mak- 
ing movie titles. This man wanted a “cleseup” of a chart in 
the book. For making titles with a Univex have the horizon- 
tal center line of the title card, say, 12 inches above the table, 
and the lens 12 inches above the table. 
for the vertical position. Use the finder for horizontal center- 
ing. For 3-ft. distance between titling card and lens use a 
card measuring approximately 14” x 10%”. 
on a black card shows up better than black lettering on a 
white card. Make the word area smaller than the total area, 


That centers the title 


White lettering 








Minicam 


Marriage 


By F. C. Noerenberg 


“THESE are two of a planned se- 
quence of scenes depicting a wed- 
ding ceremony. I used a Leica Model G, 
f2 lens, sunshade, and S. S. Pan film 
which had been hypersensitized by the 
method explained in January MINIcaM. 
The camera, for the first shot, was in 
the center of the balcony about 45 feet 
from the altar and about 21 feet above 
the floor level. 

The illum‘nation was from five chande- 
liers overhead and a little-—-very little— 
daylight filtering through the stained 
glass windows. The lens was opened 


wide for the 1/4 second exposure with 





@ Minister pronouncing the benediction. Exposure 


second, hand-held at {2 


elbows propped on the balcony rail. It 
was not deemed expedient to carry a 
tripod. 

To get the couple leaving I had to 
race out of the church and take an ex- 
posure reading. It was about 5:30 p. m. 
Despite the crowd, I. managed to keep 
my position in the center of the stairs. 
The rice is shown flying through the air 
and also is visible falling down the 
groom’s right cheek. 

I shot 36 exposures picturing this wed- 
ding. The first scenes showed the princi- 
pals arriving at the church; waiting in 
the vestibule; bridesmaids; ushers; wed- 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


For the best series of about 5 
shots showing a wedding cere- 
mony MINICcAM will pay $25.00. 
The pictures should be pre- 
sented so as to give a unified 
picture either of the wedding 
itself, or of one singular inci- 
dent. 
an elaborate cathedral affair. 
MINICAM 


It does not have to be 


would like to see 
some unusual wedding pic- 
tures. 











ding party at altar; the ceremony; the 
groom kissing the bride; and various 
scenes of the principals leaving the church 
and getting into their cars. I tried to 
picture the individuals in characteristic 
actions so as to have not only a photo- 
graph of the individuals involved, but also 
a record of their behavior at a wedding. 


@ Friends throwing rice as the couple leave the 
x. 8 1/60th at 4.5. 


church. 





























INSPIRATION INDEX 






With the Scrapbook described below and the 
assignment Book described on the next 
page you will be well prepared for all 
photographic possibilities. 


REATHES there a photographer with 

soul so dark that he’s never said to 
himself, “Now why didn’t I take that pic- 
ture?” 

And how often have you said, while 
looking at a picture in a magazine, “I 
must remember that lighting next time 
I take a portrait of Mary” or “That’s the 
best arrangement of hands I’ve ever seen.” 

There is much valuable material -in 
magazines. Too valuable to throw away, 
too difficult to get at if the magazines are 
stored willy-nilly. A good plan is to mark 
interesting items, clip and file them. 

A good scrapbook is an alphabetical 


reference. There are pages of Women,’ 


Children, Men, Still Life, Buildings, 
Hands Doing Things, Outdoor: Summer, 
Outdoor: Winter, Mother and Child, In- 
terior, Marine, Clouds, Animals, etc. 
--There are two ways in which such a 
reference file can be used. Suppose you 
have to photograph somebody pasting up 
something into a scrapbook. You can go 
right ahead and have somebody pose for 
you, while you take the picture. Chances 
are the result will be stilted, .unnatural. 

A better plan is to turn to your refer- 
ence file, under- the proper heading; in 
this case, Hands Doing Things. Notice 
there the way photographers have treated 
like subjects. 

There may be one picture that is not 
very good—the interest is not centered 
on the hands—we must remember to avoid 
that. Here’s one that’s much better; the 
hand turns on the wrist so it doesn’t look 
too big and white. And here’s another 
with interesting lighting... and soon. ... 
After five minutes at looking over your 
collection of other people’s pictures of 








Hands Doing Things, you are able to do 
a much better job yourself. 

An engineer spends days looking over 
other engineers’ work before he designs 
a bridge ; the artist commissioned to paint 
a dancer spends many days looking at 
paintings of dancers. Why shouldn’t the 
photographer, about to photograph a 
playing child look at what other photo- 
graphers have done with children at play? 


Then there’s another, more important 
use of the scrapbook. It can be an unend- 
ing source of inspiration, on those blue 
Mondays (or Tuesdays) when things go 
wrong. Your photo-floods are all used up ; 
you turn to printing—but you’re out of 
developer. So you begin mixing solutions, 
but the sulfite absolutely refuses to dis- 
solve. 

There’s only one thing to do on such a 
day. Close the camera, lock up the dark- 
room, get into a comfortable chair with 
your pipe and your picture scrap book, 
and just look through the pictures you’ve 
pasted there. In no time at all your mind 
will be at ease, refreshed and receptive. . 
and here’s the amazing thing. You will 
get ideas. 
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Make a 1938 
ASSIGNMENT BOOK 


HE “assignment book” idea maintained 
iis picture agencies and picture editors 
of newspapers may well be adapted to the 
minicam’s picture-making activities. With 
the editor it’s a matter of get the pictures 
or else . . . so he makes sure that he care- 
fully and accurately sets down the date 
and time of the important forthcoming 
event, the nature of the occasion, the 
type of pictures required and the name of 
the photographer assigned. While the min- 
icam man has no “or else . ” contin- 
gency, he can save himself a lot of time 
and fumbling by planning his pictures in 
advance. 


The suggested “assignment book” illus- 
trating this piece is merely a guide to the 
designing of a similar memo book to fit 
your own individual needs. As it stands, 
with its divisions as to date, occasion, place, 
hour, equipment and picture ideas, it con- 
tains the essentials of any “assignment 
book” you might devise. The illustration 
shows three “assignments” on a single page 
although the events are each a week apart. 


It is very likely you may sometimes have 
as many as three in a week, or even in a 
day. Also you cannot know in advance all 
the events you may wish to “cover” dur- 
ing the course of the month’s progress. 
Therefore, the three assignments listed in 
the illustration are set down merely to in- 
dicate the sort of thing an assignment rec- 
ord might be. One plan would be to have 
a loose-leaf notebook with one assignment 
to a page. 

The newspaper picture assignment edi- 
tor must often set down the particulars re- 
garding the location of the event, but the 
minicam merely writes, “New Haven”, 
“Browns” or something similar and the 
record is quite clear. It is important to 
set down the equipment required. In a 
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loose-leaf book, sketches of desired compo- 
sitional effects can be inserted at the 
proper place. Similarly, in the matter of 
picture ideas, suggestions for pictures to 
be made will come thick and fast when 
you're planning ahead, though they may 
easily be forgotten when the date finally 
comes around. 


Ideas often come when we least expect 
them and this is one of the advantages of 
devoting a separate page to each assign- 
ment. Whenever you want to make an 
additional note about equipment or pic- 
ture ideas, you simply turn to the page and 
set it down. By the time Dick’s birthday 
has arrived, you’re all set to shoot away to 
your heart’s content. 


Your assignments do not have to cover 
merely domestic events and those concern- 
ing your friends. You may wish to photo- 
graph a parade due the end of the month 
or a theatrical performance you are going 
to on such and such a night or make can- 
did shots of a public speaker. They all ca! 
for a memorandum of some sort. “Ear- 
mark” the particular day and hour and 
make written notes, sketches and photo- 
graphs to “pave the way” for your de- 
sired effect. 
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lighted 
to show texture. 


Interpret Your Home 


By Jacob Deschin 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ITHIN the compass of your own 

home lie inexhaustible picture op- 
portunities. Inexhaustible may sound like 
a strong word, but it is reasonable enough 
when you consider the multiplicity of ac- 
tivities that make up the daily routine 
of the domestic life and the variety of 
subject matter lying within reach of 
your camera lens. Not only do you 
have the subject-matter itself, but also 
the different effects that may be pro- 
duced by various combinations of day- 
light and photoflood lighting. 

In the maif, photography indoors as 
treated here is the interpretation pic- 
torially of the character, atmosphere and 
genera] “feel” of the domestic existence. 


With this in mind, we shall look into 
every corner of the house, into every 
room, leisurely allow our gaze to survey 
the homely details that make up to a 
grand, comfortable total that we call, 
collectively, our home. We shall strive 
to look at things with the eye of the 
photographer and to uncover in details 
and objects made familiar through long 
association, pictures that have been ly- 
ing dormant because we have not taken 
the trouble to reveal them. We shall look 
at things carefully, studiously, unhurried- 
ly. Photography of this kind will not stand 
any rushing. Give yourself plenty of time. 

You may observe a particular subject 
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for some time 
and finally 
decide not to 
photograph it 
after all. 


discourage you. Your 

time has not been 
wasted. you have prob- 
ably discovered why the 
picture you thought had 
possibilities lacked some- 
thing when you tried to 
capture it within the frame- 
work of your finder or 
ground glass. You try to dis- 
cover just what caused this 
disparity between that which 
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Don’t let that 





your eyes saw and 
the picture in 
the camera. You 
may find that the 
picture was not 
there at all, but that 
you read into the 
view something that 
you had in mind, 
something that you 
wished were there. 
That may seem far- 
fetched but I be- 
lieve many an ama- 
teur will own to this 
experience of wish- 
ful seeing. Well, 
then, let that pic- 
ture go. Maybe the 
angle was wrong, 
maybe the lighting 
was not right, may- 
be a hundred things. 
Try again tomorrow 
morning or in the 
late afternoon ; try 
t when the sun is 
brighter or mellow- 
er; try lighting it yourself at night. You 
have lots of time, that’s what I mean. 
No rush to meet a deadline. No must 
about it at all. If you find at the last 
that.it’s really no good, forget it. No time 
is wasted that is spent in study, whether 
or not a picture is produced. The time 
devoted to observing and evaluating the 
pictorial possibilities of a particular subject 
may bring rich fruit on future occasion. 
The nature of interpretive home pho- 
tography, that is, sectional, detail views 
calls for careful focusing and composition 
in range finder and direct view finder 
or on the ground glass. Any minicam 
may be used from such range finder cam- 
eras as the Argus, Leica and the C »ntax, 
all the way through the vest pocket types 
such as the Vest Pocket Exakta Reflex 
and Rollop range finder cameras and the 
2144x2Y%4 square format of the Compan- 
ion, Voigtlander Superb and Rolleiflex 
reflex cameras and the Super Ikonta 3 
range finder camera, to the limit of mini 

















sizes, the 24x34 format, as represented, 
for example, by the new Speed Graphic 
or Plaubel Makina II S, with its dual 
facility of ground glass and range finder 
focusing. 

A supplementary lens is inexpensive 
and useful for close-ups, smail still lifes, 


_ fruits, flowers, etc. With some subjects 


it is possible to photograph a larger view 
than that actually desired and later, under 
the enlarger, take only a small section 
of the negative to fill the wanted picture 
size. With relatively larger views this 
sectional enlarging, provided the area is 
not too small, is fairly admissiblé and is, 
in fact, widely practised. Nevertheless, 
because pictures of the sort here dis- 
cussed are such a leisurely undertaking, 
it is preferable and possible to fill the 
negative as much as may be with the 
material that will actually be printed. 
Foreshortening, which is achieved by 
a close-up is often very effective, but 
in other instances it is better to move 
away from the subject and get this 
“close-up” view without foreshorten- 
ing and in good perspective. For this 
you will, of course, have to enlarge only 
the desired section. Another method is 
to use a telephoto lens of appropriate 
focal length, but this runs into money. 
If your camera is the one-lens type 
and will not take other lenses inter- 
changeably, an advantage enjoyed by 
owners of such cameras as the Exakta, 
Korelle-Reflex, Cantox, Leica, Makina 
and Primarflex, you have two courses 
open to you. One is to turn your cam- 
era in for one that does take different 
lenses interchangeably ; the other is to 
buy a second camera equipped with a 
lens of longer focal length. A third way, 
if you intend to limit the use of such 
a lens to indoor photography of non- 
moving objects, is to purchase a supple- 
mentary lens. This will necessitate a 
relatively long exposure but this is no dis- 
advantag? since the subject is not moving 
and your camera is resting on a tripod. 
Money spent on a good tripod is well 
spent. In indoor picture-taking, you will 
have to use the tripod all the time and 
even outdoors there will be many occa- 
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sions fer it. If you cannot afford an 
efficient tripod right away, wait until you 
can. Better no tripod at all, but some other 
firm support, such as a table, than a tripod 
that shakes every time you breathe. The 


tripod should be equipped with a tilting - 


top. With the tripod, use also a cable 
release. 

The writer once lived in a brownstone 
house, that is, in a portion of it, so-called 
apartment. Some of the pictures accom- 
panying this article were taken at that 
time. Perhaps you have a whole house to 
roam about in or one of those modern 
apartments which the “improvements,” as 
the renting agents put it, are right up to 
the minute. The writer had a large living- 
room, a small study, a “dinette” (or dress- 

@ “Sunny Corner.”” In interpreting your home, do 


not try to take in too much on one negative. 
Selection of subject matter is all-important. 
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ing room, or whatever you call it) and a 
“kitchenette.” You folks in the country 
may not know what “dinette” or “kitch- 
enette” means and if you don’t, you’re 
lucky. 

However, no matter what your living 
quarters, they constitute your home and if 
you have occupied them long enough 
many of their features will at one time or 
another betray unsuspected picture possi- 
bilities. 

Take the kitchen, for example. Sounds 
pretty humdrum, doesn’t it? But have 
you ever looked at a potato with the eye 
of one who sees in it the potentiality of a 
salon print? Have you ever looked at 
onions in that way, or at a bunch of rad- 
ishes, a head of lettuce? These are some 
of the pictures you can take, and if you 
do the job properly, with close-up or tele- 
photo lens, cross-lighting to show up the 
texture, good arrangement and, of course, 
proper exposure, you'll have a picture you 
needn’t hestitate to show. 

And on the dining table. Bread and 
dishes and cutlery attractively arranged. 
An intimate, sectional view of a setting 
for dinner. Not the entire setting, mind 
you, because such a picture may come very 
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close to the province of the commercial 
advertising picture and therefore unsuit- 
ed to the mood of the domestic picture. 
Food and fruit, nuts—all offer pictures. 
Cross-light for texture, where texture 
is apparent. Illuminate for highlights 
in the case of smooth surfaces, such as 
fruits like plums and apples. 

In the bedroom, there are the win- 
dows with delicately translucent cur- 
tains letting through the softly diffused 
sunlight of early morning or late aft- 
ernoon, the dressing table splashed with 
diagonal shafts of sunlight, the intimate 
picture of slippers by the bedside, a 
lamp and a turned-down book on the 
night table. 

The living room is replete with pic- 
ture subjects, some times even to the 

ceiling, if you have a decorated one 

The mantlepiece and the fireplace are 

favorite subjects with many. A sectional 
view of the fireplace, with a fresh log on 
the fire or embers dying away, depend- 
ing on the mood you wish to portray, 
is often more pleasing than a full view 
of the entire fireplace. A mantlepiece, 
with bric-a-bac, candlesticks, a vase of 
flowers or what-have-you, reflected in a 
mirror, makes an agreeable subject. Views 
near a window and including it are al- 
ways appealing. The window seat, the 
flower box, a chair by the window. 

One thing you must be careful about 
in window pictures and that is too much 
daylight. Pulling a shade down is a poor 
way of getting around the difficulty. The 
better way is to wait until late afternoor 
or take the picture in the early morning. 
The light is weaker and therefore more 
manageable. Curtains on the windows, 
as referred to above, add to the attractive- 
ness of window pictures. 

Speaking of window pictures, you don’t 
have to stop at the window but go be- 
yond it to the scene outside. The window 
framework, drawn curtains~ or blinds 
should also appear in the picture as a 
sort of “foreground-aperture,” a “frame- 
work” for the outside view, identifying 
the indoor viewpoint whence the picture 
is being photographed. If you fail to in- 




















clude the window in the picture, you lose 
the whole point, for without it the picture 
often is no picture at all, depending as it 
does in many cases. 

One example of what may be done in 
this field is the accompanying illustration, 
“Reflections.” It shows a reflection of the 
interior (the window in this case providing 
a sort of mirror because of the outside 
darkness and also, of course, because of the 
smooth, shiny characteristic of the glass 
panes) while at the same time recording 
the lighted windows in the buildings out- 
side. The whole trick, if so it may be 
called, lies, of course in the fact that all 
becomes visible to the lens when illumi- 
nated in some way. Photography, you will 
recall, is the art of making pictures by 
the agency of light. This shot was a 12- 
minute exposure at f/11 on Panatomic 
film. 

Greater depth might have been 
achieved by stopping the lens down still 
further but it seemed more appropriate to 
have the lighted windows in the distance 
off-sharp since the principal feature of 
the composition was the reflected desk and 
chair and also because it was necessary to 
employ some such ruse at this off-sharp- 
ness of the distant lights to indicate a sep- 
aration of planes and to make clear the 
fact that the window lights were in the 
distance and not close by. Th2 lighted 
windows in the nearer 


the wide variety of pictures that may be 
made in the field of domestic photography. 
The writing table, with pen and paper, let- 
ters and envelope knife, book and glasses ; 
candlesticks on mantlepiece or desk or 
table; store packages piled on a table ;, 
dripping umbrella and rubbers in the hall; 
tapestry on the wall; a cozy corner, with 
an easy chair and an end-table ; bric-a- 
brac on the wall pleasingly lighted—these 
are just a few suggestions for you to work 
on. 

I have tried to indicate some of the 
things you can do to take advantage of 
the innumerable opportunities for pic- 
tures that lie ready to hand in your own 
home. As you see, every home is a poten- 
tial “studio” capable of yielding pictures 
you will be proud of. 

Things you have taken for granted for 
years will reveal new beauties of design 
and contour. Viewing them through your 
camera finder will give you new appre- 
ciations. 


A final general piece of guidance: 
never attempt to include too much in a 
picture. Better a suggestion than the 
whole story. Better an impression than a 
record. 

Limit the job of each negative and let 
the complete story be told, not in one or 
two shots, but in a group of five, ten or 
more photographs. 


@ ‘Reflections’ portrays the mood of a man’s study 


distance are somewhat at night. 
sharper than those in 
the farther distance. 
Thus the effect of 
depth, so difficult to 
achieve in this particu- 
lar instance, is thus ma- 
terially aided. 

A miniature reflex 
camera was used in 
making this picture and 
the camera rested on a 
table. Since the camera 
itself escaped illumina- 
tion, its reflection in 
the glass is avoided. 

One might enumer- 
ate almost without end 





















CANDID CAMERA 
CONTEST AWARDS 


For each of the ten snapshots on 
these pages, MINICAM this month 
pays $5, in accordance with the 
contest announcement made in the 
December issue. 


By RUDOLPH BOGER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By L. E. FRANCE, 
Denver, Colo. 





By KENNETH R. BURCHARD, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


By H. H. MORRIS, 
Wilmington, Del. 





By NORMAN RHOADS GARRETT, 
Prescott, Arizona 


By H. E. MORGAN 
Fredonia, Kansas 


By DUDLEY RYDER, 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


By SYDNEY BERGERE, By K. P. ROUNSLEY, 
New York City Penbrook, Pa. 
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By RENE BRAS 


was looking through a friend’s “master- 
I pieces” the other day. Some of them 
were cracked and dogeared like manu- 
scripts from the Middle Ages. The others 
acted like stubborn window shades so that 
it required three people to hold a print 
flat while a fourth stepped back to view 
the print at a decent distance. 


It’s easy to mount prints properly. The 
simplest method is on pebble board or 
ordinary white cardboard with rubber ce- 
ment or dry mounting tissue. I prefer the 
latter which is the most permanent. I buy 
the 8 x 10 size and a gross lasts a long 
time. A sheet of dry mounting tissue looks 
like thick cellophane. Placed between the 
print and mounting card, and a hot iron 
applied, the tissue melts, and seals the 
print to the mount. 

You can use a special press for dry 
mounting tissue, but a household iron will 
do nicely. Place a piece of tissue on the 
back of the print to be mounted. Using 
the household iron (not too hot) “tack” 
the tissue at the corners. Now in the trim- 
ming board or with a razor blade trim 
print and tissue to the same size, so no 
tissue will show around the edge of the 
print. Now 
place the print 
on the mount, 
holding it 
there, ‘‘tack- 
ing” the edge 
of the print 
with the iron 
to hold it in 
place. Cover 
with a clean 
piece of paper 
larger than 
the print and iron it down, using even 
pressure. Do not have the iron too hot; it 





An ordinary flatiron can do the 
job of a dry-mounting press. 


~ should not burn or color the paper. 


After mounting, you can rule a line 
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Mount Your Prints 





The finished product. 


around the print with ink or pencil. This 
framing is especially good for high key 
prints. 

A border also may be made with a piece 
of paper of a neutral tone. It should be a 
little larger than the print and mounted 
between print and mount. This will leave 
a thin border around the white edge of 
the print. I use colored charcoal drawing 
paper which can be obtained at any art 
supply store. Select a paper of a color 
similar to that of the print but of a shade 
to match the middle tones of the print. 
Gold paper may be used with sepia and 
red chalk toned prints. Silver paper works 
out well with blue tones. It is possible to 
use very bright colors to an advantage 
with certain prints. High key portraits are 
very effective with a thin red border. 

To mount your prints in a professional 
way, use heavy mat board with a beveled 
opening for the print. A steel edged ruler 
and a sharp knife or razor blade will do 
the job. Hold the blade at an angle of 45° 
to furnish a good bevel. After the rec- 
tangle is cut out, the print is mounted be- 
hind the opening. 




















Film It In Color! 


By Paul 


OLOR alone will not make a good 
photograph! The average photog- 
rapher regards color as a medium that 
must be used lavishly and unsparingly. 
Unless the contemplated picture contains 
masses of bright reds, blues, greens, and 
so forth, it is not considered worth while. 
A brilliantly colored subject will make 
admiring friends say: “What color,” but 
a more subdued subject taken with min- 
ute attention to composition and lighting 
will make the same 


Lamboit 


liant colors have obtained their effects 
mainly by lighting. 

Interiors of homes and treasured ob- 
jects are among the easiest and most 
effective color photographs; easy, insofar 
as that the subject material is to Hand 
and effective, as they can prove the point 
regarding subdued color tones. The trend 
in modern interior decoration is towards 
simplicity and the wall surfaces in the 
majority of homes. are fairly neutral. 


Well, let’s suppose, 





friends exclaim: 
“What a magnificent 


the idea of photo- 
graphing. a favorite 





picture!” In some re- 
spects the limitations 
of the processes avail- 
able till comparatively 
recently have been re- 
sponsible for this. 
Photographers found 
that unless colors were 
strong, they repro- 
duced as flat, diluted 
shades of the originals. 
With modern process- 


MINICAM’S cover, this 
month, was shot on Dufay- 
color film, under mazda light. 
The exposure was 2 seconds at 
f9 with Dufay 1B filter. The 
transparency was processed im- 
mediately after exposure and 
was ready for inspection in 40 
minutes. Speedy processing and 
availability in various sizes, are 
two advantages of this color 
film. 


This article, by a Dufaycolor 
expert, presents some timely 
pointers and is the first of a 
series on taking pictures in 


room appeals to you. 
Don’t rush out and 
buy some Mexican 
rugs or Indian blank- 
ets just to cover up 
the wall surfaces. If 
they are already there, 
that’s different, they 
are part of the fur- 
nishing scheme and 
you like them. 

If you are the 


es such as Dufaycolor, 
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color. 
however, color and 


tone is recorded in a 





proud possessor of a 
baby grand in dark 


surface wood, don’t 








lifelike and faithful 

manner. There is nothing to compare 
with the beauty of transparencies which, 
while reproducing all the delicate grada- 
tions of the subject, still have sparkle and 
brilliancy. 

A very high percentage of black and 
white shots are potential color photo- 
graphs. Frequently the comment is made, 
“That’s no good for a picture, why, 
there’s no color,” but often it will ‘be 
found that by giving a little more con- 
sideration before exposure, a most at- 
tractive picture can be made. A great 
deal can be learned from a study of good 
painters. Many paintings devoid of bril- 


cover it up with 
bright material of some kind, just leave 
it as it is, but if you have the lighting 
equipment, back light it with a spot or 
floodlamp. The best room interiors are 
made with artificial light because the 
wall and table lamps can be used to give 
such striking effects. Always strive for 
the natural room lighting and it is not 
always necessary to use any other lights 
except the room lamps themselves. If 
other lights are used, either photoflood 
or mazda are satisfactory, using the cor- 
rect Dufaycolor filter in each case. De- 
tail and definition are the essential re- 
quirements in the finished photographs, so 
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that it is necessary to stop down to obtain 
maximum sharpness. Use about f/18 and 
a good rigid tripod for the necessarily 
long exposure. 

Of course, the great thing to do is 
not to trip over the carpet or fall over 
the triped during the exposure if it is 


taking five minutes and you get a bit im- 
patient! Much shorter exposures also can 
be given. An exposure meter is of con- 
siderable value ; if the room lighting only 
is being used to make the photograph, 
for accurate reading the rays from the 
lamps should be shielded from the photo- 
sensitive cell. 

When a general room lighting with 


@ JOIE DE VIVRE 


floods is employed, avoid over-exposing 
the image of lampshades by leaving them 
on only for about a fourth of the total 
time of exposure. This will necessitate 
closing the shutter after a certain ex- 
posure time, turning off those lights and 
then opening the shutter again, so care 
must be taken not to jar the camera. 
For portraiture, the use of simple back- 
grounds, preferably in white, neutral, blue 
or green shades is most recommended, 
these provide color contrast against the 
flesh tones. The background should be 
kept fairly subdued, that is why white 
or cream is such a good surface. Black 
simply absorbs all the light and gives a 





FOURTH ANNUAL ZEISS IKON EXHIBITION 
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dull apearance to the picture. Try a 
light background, either as a flat surface 
or a venetian blind, for example. Take 
a tip from the first rate professional 
photographers, keeping all. direct light 
away from the background and then 
throwing a circle of light onto it from 
an appropriate angle by means of a spot. 
A good substitute for a spot, is a flood- 
lamp in a reflector, over which’ a piece 
of metal has been placed with a cicle 
of about 3 inches diameter cut out. Quite 
a lot can be done on Dufaycolor film 
with two photoflood lamps, an exposure 
of 1 second at {4.5 with the lamps 4 feet 
away being sufficient. There is no need 
for the sitter to be clad in a bright 
colored frock, or, if it is a man, to suggest 
he take off his coat and vest and wear a 
red spotted shirt that was last worn at a 
masquerade ball! Some _ backlighting 
will work wonders on a dark suit. Pay 
attention to the composition and light- 
ing, give some modelling to the face 
avoiding absolutely flat lighting, just as 
you would do in a black and white. The 
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NIKOR 


STAINLESS STEEL 

ANTI-FOG 

DEVELOPING TANK 
® 


This new Nikor Model 
— 33 — intended fot use 
with Dollina, Leica and 
other 60” 35mm_ films 
possesses all the salient 
features and character- 
istics of other Nikor Tanks. 
lt is made entirely of 
stainless steel. I+ will not. 


corrode or rust. Films may be inserted with effortless ease. Circulation of solu- 
tions about the tank is completely free and unobstructed. 











This new tank has been so designed that it will develop either two rolls of 35mm : 
film in 16 oz. or one roll in 8 0z. of solution. I+ is provided with 2 new $Q. 15 
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There are four other models for V. P., 120 or 117, 116 film or 66” lengths of 35mm. film. : 
These models are priced at $6.75. . Literature on Request. 3 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 127 West 42 St., New York 
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Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 
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S855 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Cal. 


Projecto Prints 35MM Positives 
Made from your segesves on Safety Film for only 
per . foot 








film has sufficient latitude to record con- 
trast. 

All this about subdued color does not 
mean that one should refrain at all times 
from masses of bright colors. Not at all— 
it is simply to emphasize that greater op- 
portunities can be taken if there is a 
realization of these points. Illuminated 
signs make grand color pictures. If you 
use Dufaycolor film, one fifth of a second 
at {4.5 is usually sufficient to get a well 
exposed image of the signs themselves 
using the 1B Dufaycolor filter. The 
filter is essential, otherwise there will be 
no color differentiation, due to the high 
red sensitivity of the emulsion. Such ex- 
posures made at night will give no detail 
in the buildings but the following pro- 
cedure does give very lovely effects. In 
many instances the signs are lit long be- 
fore dusk, when there is still quite a lot 
of daylight, if the exposures are made 
then, using as a basis the exposure time 
mentioned, buildings will be outlined in 
a deep rich blue color, giving a most 
realistic night impression which is more 
striking than the color image of the 
lights alone. 

Photoflash bulbs are invaluable for 
photographing children and pets, a 
synchronizer giving the maximum scope. 
The Dufaycolor 1C filter must be used 
for photoflash shots. One number 20 
lamp requires an exposure at f3.5, six feet 
away from the subject or f4.5, four feet 
away. The usual shutter speed with a 
synchronizer is 1/100th or 1/200th of a 


second and motion is consequently readily 











The Super 


OLYMPIC 


@ F.45 Ukas Anastigmat Sharp 
Focus Lens. 

@ Takes Natural Color pictures as 
easily as black and white. 

@ Critical focusing from 34 feet 
to 26 feet and Infinity. 

®@ Patented Film Stop—preventing double ng een 

@ Corrected Optical View Finder @ Tripod Socket 
@ Cable Release. 

@ Uses 35 mm. film in daylight loading cartridges 
taking 36 exposures. 

cs pe gama gd 3 e plene all seoe Tripod with chromium 

angle tilting head $3.50. 








Z CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept., M-32, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y- 


A NEW 
MINIATURE MARVEL 
AT A SURPRISINGLY 

LOW PRICE 


@ Automatic Exposure Counter. 
* ee Speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 


100, 1/150, Time and Bulb. 

@ No rewinding of film necessary 

after exposure. 

Ail these features are combined in the 00 

High Precision Su - Olympic and can- 

not be duplicated in a other camera 

at the extremely low price of only.. 

@ Genuine Waterproof Leather Beer Ready Case— 
Military Type, only $3.50. 
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stopped. A synchronizer can easily be 
dispensed with using a hand flash pan, 
opening the shutter first on time or bulb 
and then firing the flash lamp. 

Transparencies intended for paper 
prints must be well-exposed with plenty 
of detail as the range of-tones possible 
on photographic paper is much less than 
in a transparency. Always aim for the 
correct exposure in the color trans- 
parency and don’t say again, “There’s no 
color” because at all times of the year 
there is plenty of it. 





The Exposure Meter in Printing 
(Continued from page 41) 

Density as understood by the “sensito- 
metrist” is the logarithm of the opacity. 
For the benefit of the large number of 
photographers who do not want to be 
bothered with mathematics a simple ap- 
proximate conversion table is given. 

Intermediate figures are sufficiently ac- 
curate by interpolation, and our mathe- 
matically minded friends can easily obtain 
greater accuracy, if they desire it. 

For a good Chromatone print it is not 
important which of the standard negative 
processes is used in the preparation of the 
three separation negatives. It is important, 
however, for correct color rendition that 
the three black and white prints be made 


correctly, and that your negatives are of. 


equal contrast. Density measurements of 
neutral scales in such negatives are easily 
read by this method. A very desirable 
feature of the Chromatone process is that 
the color reactions go to completion. In 
other words, the amount of color depends 
primarily on the amount of silver de- 
posited on the strip film. Since this is 
so, we can do a great deal toward in- 
suring final satisfaction by the use o° 
this densitometer. 

For most negatives, the system is en- 
tirely satisfactory, but, should it be de- 
sirable to read densities with greater ac- 
curacy, it will be necessary to obtain a 
special meter for this purpose. 

When a densitometer has been used 
for a short time, it will establish its use- 
fulness as a darkroom tool, just as the 
exposure meter aids the camera. 





35mm. CANDID 
CAMERA @ @ 


WELTINI. 





@ Coupled Range Finder 
@ 35mm. Film—36 Exp. 
@ Color Corrected Lens 
@ High Speed Shutter 
@ Precision Built 

@ Ideal “Candid” Outfit 









COUPLED RANGE FINDER 

A sensational “speed” camera 
for all candid and miniature work. 
Precision built to meet the high 
picture standards of the expert. 
Coupled single view range finder 
for quick, accurate automatic 
focusing. It gives you those 
“wire sharp” brilliant negatives 
—so fine for enlarging.. 


HIGH SPEED LENSES— 
COLOR CORRECTED 


Uses standard 35mm. film— 





giving 36 double frame ex- 
posures per load. With high 
speed, full color corrected 
lenses in Compur Rapid shut- 
ters. Features a new trigger 
squeeze shutter release. 


Write for Prices 


Burke & James, Inc. 
223 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO e@ ILLINOIS 





FREE BARGAIN 


CATALOG 
Write today for your ' J 
FREE copy of this ' ‘ 
great bargain book. 
It’s loaded with real 
values in fine cam- 
eras, lenses, acces- 
sories and dark room 
equipment. Write 








today for Catalog 
No. MC 238. 















CAMERA BOOK 


FREE! 
Ss Sven 
Capen 


CENTRAL CAMERACO.. 230 $. Wabash. Deot. 122 Chicago.U:S.A. 


LEICA and CONTAX USERS 


“Load Your “sae 


Bree ete Phtue Negative T os Conant 
supcrx 29 ft. for $1. 00 2 SUPERIOR 
4c per additional foot, postpaid in U. S. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT, INC... Broadway 


$30° TRADE-IN 
00 LLOWANCE DURING 


ey, Hs MIDWEST 


f FACTORY-TO-YOU SALE ; 






















* 
Midwest Re Radio ia Corporation Write for FREE 1938 
Cincinnati, Ghis | Factory Catalog. 
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Introducing MINETTE 
$ T 5.50 COMPLETE 


Here’s a super value for those 
who do not demand all the 
features, which make Min 
































Larger the last word in mini 
ature enlargers. And, for 
Argus camera users: a com- 
plete enlarger, at the price of 
one using the oumaets, Sturdy, 
vibration - supporting 
bracket ; brifiant 


intense il- 
lumination ; m Wollensak 
Veiostigmat ? a in microm- 


eter focusing mount with iris 
diaphragm; book form 
negative carrier taking 
single negatives or rolls ; 
swinging red filter; 12” x 
15” baseboard; upright; 
cord with switch. Makes 
up to 10 diameter enlarge- 
ments on baseboard; much _ larger coating 
the image over the edge of the work t 

e f 5 Velostigmat, designed primarily for 
35 mm movie use, covers full 24 x 36 mm 
negatives crisp and sharp wide open, but is 
recommended only for that size negative or sec- 
tions of larger negatives. 
Minette is furnished oniy complete, as above, 
$15.50 postpaid, subject to return within ten 
days and money cheerfully refunded. 


SEND FOR MINETTE UNDER OUR 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


11xl4 paper holder, with adjustable masking 
bands and adjustable margin guides, for use 
with Minette or other enlargers, $3.95 postpaid, 
subject to return within ten days. 


Leonard Westphalen 


75 E. Wacker Dr. 
CHICAGO 
Made in U. S. A. 








TYPICAL PENN CAMERA VALUES 


(All Like New) 










Exakta B, FI.9 Dallmeyer Lens $110.00 
Exakta B, F2 Zeiss Biotar ............. 134.50 
Kodak Bantam Special, F2 Lens........ 66.00 
Voigtlander Superb, F3.5 Skopar........ 49.50 


Rolleiflex, 4x4, F2.8 Tessar, Latest 


coieat 9.50 
3/ax4l/g R. B. Autograflex, 

Ue Seo ae 74.50 
Leica A, F3.5 Elmar......... 32.50 
Leica D, F3.5 Elmar . 66.50 
Super Ikomat A, F3.5 Tessar 52.50 


(Sold subject to a 10-day trial) 


\ «4 R NAN. EXCHANGE. INC. 


| 128 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





How to Use Ultra Speed 
(Continued from page 46) 

To begin with, the extremely high de- 
gree of light sensitivity of Ultra-Speed 
Pan is its culminating feature. But its 
high speed, so great an advance over pre- 
viously available 35 mm. miniature- 
camera films, is not the only quality of 
Ultra-Speed Pan that merits attention. 
Ultra-Speed Pan is not just a fast film; it 
is in addition a film with excellent color 
sensitivity, reasonably finegrain, and good 
clarity and keeping qualities. 

The speed of this new film is one and 
a half stops greater than Agfa Superpan 
and films of similar sensitivity. This 
means that one-third the exposure former- 
ly employed may be used with equal suc- 
cess. Obviously, a speed increase of this 
magnitude broadens the scope of candid 
photography tremendously, for many 
otherwise impossible exposures can be 
made under diminished light conditions. 
Stage photography at shutter speeds which 
will stop motion; pictures of entertainers 
in cafes or night clubs; even portraiture 
with normal room lighting in place of 
glaring photo lamps —.all are now prac- 
tical with Ultra-Speed Pan. 

The new film virtually converts an 
f3.5 lens into an f.2 lens, since a camera 
loaded with Ultra-Speed Pan and equip- 
ped with an /3.5 lens becomes equivalent 
in its effective speed to a camera with an 
f.2 lens loaded with the fastest film pre- 
viously available. Just think what an ad- 
vantage this becomes to the lucky lad who 
owns an f.2 or f1.5 lens. Furthermore, the 





each size-of Photoflood and Photoflash lamp. 





SUCCESSFUL INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
REQUIRES POWERFUL and UNIFORM ILLUMINATION 
which explains the better results secured with 

VICTOR FOTOFLOOD and FOTOFLASH UNITS 


The correct design and interior surfacing of Victor’s spun aluminum 
reflectors deliver on your subjects—from the lamp for which they are 
designed—the greatest possible amount of the total light output of that lamp. 

And you will find all Victor Units excellently constructed, nicely finished, 
and very moderately priced. There is a Victor Unit of correct design for 


Procure from Your Dealer, or write us for descriptive folder. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 32 Lake St., GRIFFITH, IND. 





No. | Regular 
Clamp-On Fotoflood 
Unit—$1.80 
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new film allows faster shutter speeds to be 
used under given light conditions or small- 
er stops for improved depth of field. 

Ultra-Speed Pan has a color sensitivity 
of the balanced panchromatic type. It is 
for this reason particularly suited for ex- 
postures made with Mazda light. 

The grain-size of Ultra-Speed is surpris- 
ingly fine for a film of its extreme light 
sensitivity. In fact there is surprisingly 
little difference in the visible graininess 
between Ultra-Speed and Fine-Grain Su- 
perpan. However, the best results from 
the standpoint of speed are not obtained 
with paraphenylene-diamine type devel- 
opers, for developers of this type although 
satisfactory, necessitate a considerable in- 
crease in exposure. The film should be 
used where exposure conditions demand a 
maximum film speed, and this being the 
case, there is little to be gained by using 
developers which require increased expos- 
ure. 

One formula which has been found to 
give about the best balance between grain- 
size and film speed is Agfa 17, given be- 
low, which is particularly recommended 
for the majority of work with Ultra- 
Speed. It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that Ultra-Speed must be developed 
in this formula, for any standard metolhy- 
‘droquinone developer recommended for 
miniature camera film will do the job 
nicely. 





AGFA 17 
FINE-GRAIN BORAX TANK 
DEVELOPER 
Hot Water (125°)........24 ounces 
Agfa Metol _............22 _ grains 
Agfa Sodium Sulphite..... 2% oz. 80 gr. 
-_ Hydroquinone . ..45 grains 
.45 — grains 

A a + RR Ray Bromide... 7.5 grains 

ater to make.......... 32 ounces 

Do not dilute for use. 

Development time at 65° F. (18° C.), 
12 to 16 minutes. 

























SAVE on FILM 
LOAD YOUR OWN 35 mm. CLIPS 


FOR 
° Leica 


© Contax ° 
is © Weltini 
° Argus 
¢ Retina 
© Welti 


© Baldina, 
etc. 


BUY YOUR FILM IN BULK 


@ Here's good news for Minicam owners. This new 
Daylight Film Winder enables you to load your 
35 mm. cartridges for as low as I5c per 36 ex- 
posure roll. Stop worrying about film costs. Make 
peg = a eer heart's content. You just load 

Im into the Daylight Film Winder 
jah | tee load your clips at will—in eo 
Has streamlined plastic case—simple pm 
to operate. 


PRICE DEALERS 


EACH’ $10.00 WRITE 


Write today for your copy of our 
big free catalog No. 389-MC 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON ST. e CHICAGO, ILL. 











RN THE CAMERA FAN'S 
WMA GREATEST THRILL — 


Nis 

15R we and it is so easy to do! 
ERBERAL low priced enlarger has 
i> SACI the superior refinements found only 
4 much = priced eee 

price veryone 

“Precision built thro hout, fully 
inteed. abee all sizes of 


hes. (Full vest poci 
size) inclusive. uivalent 
ns of ives C4 
4x5 inches. lai nm 2 
GQ 5 times on ba - 
book carrier with 
curved si Can also 
be used rm contact printer. 
—At All Good Dealers — 


PRICE FOR 

— sos $9.95 

Includes F. . 8 Achromatic Lams, 
cord, 

ptructions. S10, 45 west of 


a. i Stamping g and Engineer d Engineering Co. 
. Lafayette S$ rookiyn, New York 








-———CAMERA “BUYS” i 


Carl Zeiss Nettar Comp. D.A.F. 3.5......++++ 47.50 | 


{ 

I 

I 

I 

! Bantom Kodak Special F.2 Rapid Compur..... 67.50 | 
| All items sold with Money Back Guarantee 10-day Trial I 
I 

| 


HABER and FINK | 
mera Guehange 


Ca 
16 Warren St., New York City | 





The contrast of Ultra-Speed is particu- 
larly well adapted to the requirements of 
photography with Mazda light. The grad- 
ation characteristics show excellent long- 
scale recording in the shadow portions of 
the negative, where previous fast films 








CAMERA EXCHANGE 


RIFLES. Shotguns, Target Pistols and other firearms 

accepted in trade at liberal allowances on Leicas, Con 

taxes, Graflexes, Weston meters, and all photographic 

equipment, motion icture and “‘still.’ Authori 

dealers for every leading manufact'zer, including Zeiss, 
itz, Eastman, Bell lowell, ete. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 
9 SO, FIFTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A NEW OLYMPIC 


CANDID CAMERA 
ONLY 
$5.95 


Made to sell at a higher price, it is ideal for Fast 


Action Pictures, Fast fully corrected Achromatic 
Lens that is adjustable to F.8, P11, F.16 and 
F.24, Speed Shutter and Critical Focusing adjust- 
ment with Telescopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable-Release for Shut- 
ter. Precision built and Beautifully Finished with 
all Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the economical 
127 V.P. film and takes 16 Clear Sharp Pictures in 
Natural Color as well as Black and White which 
are excellent for enlarging up to 8” by 10”. ORDER 
NOW for Special Introductory Price of only $5.95 
Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus postage. 
Species Military Waterproof Leather Case with 
der — that “9 most practical and lends 
smartness $2. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
303 West 42 St., Dept. M12, New York, N 


Projector-Enlarger 


Years ahead of anything in enlargers. An individually 
created product for the few who demand precision and 
quaiity. Built up to an exquisite standard, not down to 
a price. 

The MINACO PROJECTOR-ENLARGER incorporates 
features which must be studied to be appreciated. There- 
fore, write for our detailed descriptive catalog. 
Revolving aperture permits a quick change of film 
from a horizontal to a vertical position, without neces- 
sitating turning of easel or lamp house, Forward, back- 
ward, and circular housing movement. Select a single 
subject in a group, even if located at the extreme edge 
of film. Dust speck eliminator. 

Precision geared for three color process work. Ven 
tilated for photofiood bulb. For negatives up to 2Ux2i. 


MINIATURE CAMERA ACCESSORIES CO. 
431 West Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 


WY MAKE MONEY 


buy MILLIONS of 
photos By free-lance camera owners every 
year. We show you what to photograph, how 
to do it, where to sell for biggest profits. 
Learn at home, in spare time. Pay for course 
in easy No special 
camera needed. “Write for FREE BOOK telling 
about this fascinating new field. UNIVERSAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, iInc., Dept. 1032, 
10 West 33rd St., New York City. 


FREE CATALOG 


Send now for our Special Catalog of outstanding 
values in cameras, movie equipment, enlargers, etc. 
Buy direct from the heart of the world’s photo- 
~ graphic industry. 
MARKS & FULLER, Inc. 
Dept. MC-17, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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have usually lacked registration. Yet high- 
lights do not show a strong tendency to 
“block-up” and lose detail. As a result the 
film displays excellent gradation charac- 
teristics under difficult light conditions. 

Actual exposure recommendations are a 
little difficult to cite because the type and 
intensity of light encountered in public 
places varies greatly. However, theater 
stages, shop-windows, cafes and night 
clubs usually are illuminated well enough 
to give well-timed negatives at from 1/10 
to 1/50 second at a lens opening of 3.5 
(or equivalent exposures). Most motion 
picture screens can be photographed nice- 
ly with Ultra-Speed Pan film with expos- 
ures of 1/20th second at 3.5. Shorter 
exposures than this are not recommended 
because of the difficulty in synchronizing 
with the images that flash on the screen 
twenty-four times a second to give the ef- 
fect of continuous motion. 

Photographs in your home using 50 to 
75 watt lamps instead of the usual photo 
lamps can be taken at 1/20th second at f 
4.5 with one or two lamps three or four 
feet from the subject. Exposures will have 
to be increased, of course, as the distance 
between subject and light source is in- 
creased. Even candle-light has been used 
with exposures of 1/10th second at f3.5 
and good recording obtained of subjects 
within a foot or two of the candle. 

With this brief description of the work- 
ing properties of the new Agfa Ultra- 
Speed Pan film a few of its almost limit- 
less applications have been mentioned. 
The photographs accompaning this arti- 
cle illustrate to an extent what this won- 
der film has done under actual working 
conditions.. Just how far it can take you 
into the photographic realm of what was 
formerly impossible is bound to be a 
grand experience for you and your cam- 
era. 





“Crashing” Into Radio 
(Continued from page 55) 
would publish anything taken by a “can- 
did camera.” Readers were treated to 
fuzzy, indistinct pictures—usually showing 
singers with their mouths wide, wide 














open. Another feature of these pictures 
was that they usually had extreme con- 
trasts of black and white, with little be- 
tween. 

Your pictures will have to be better 
than those were. It isn’t hard. Avoid 
dark backgrounds as far as possible. If 
you are photographing a singer it is no 
more than natural to show her singing, 
but it is hardly necessary to show her 
mouth contorted and a great abyss show- 
ing. Also to be avoided are the stiff “ 
mike” pictures which are so obviously 
posed. 

Try to have your pictures tell a story, 
a story about the broadcast and the 
people, or some particular person in it. 


Since this is a matter of continuity, get . 


your shots in sequence, instead of taking 
a number of unrelated pictures. Suppose 
you are covering the Fred Allen “Town 
Hall Tonight” program, and you want to 
show the comedian at various points in 
his routine. First of all would be the 
opening bit “Hurry, hurry, hurry, folks 

.” While I have never seen Fred Allen 
broadcast, I assume he delivers this line 
with some sort of gesture. Another fea- 
ture of this broadcast is the Town Hall 
Newsreel, which Allen introduces with 
the line “Sees nothing; shows all.” Un- 
doubtedly, there is some facial grimace 
accompanying this. Another familiar ex- 
pression used by him is the well-known 
“Well, well, if it isn’t Portland.” I should 
say that this is accompanied by a look of 
dismay. A series of pictures of Fred 
Allen with those captions ought to be 
interesting. 

In the studio it is a good idea to work 
fairly close to the various performers and 
not try to crowd too much into each nega- 
tive. Take a few general views showing 
the entire group of sections of it in action, 
then post yourself near to the principals. 
Broadcasts are dominated by personalities, 
and you are interested in the distinctive 
gestures and mannerisms of the artists. 

You will find that radio artists, almost 
invariably are ‘real folks. It may be cause 
or it may be effect, but you also will find 
a good many of them with minicams. 





9x12 cm. ZECA Film 
Pack and Piate Camera. 
6 inch Zeiss Tessar lens 
in new- Style compur 
shutter. New . Si 
ZEISS IKONTA A, with Zeiss Tessar on 5 fees 
in compur shutter. 16 pictures on Im. 
Good condition 

Uses 127 roll film, 
film pats or plates, “Zeiss Tessar F2.8 — 2 
compur shutter. Good condition 
4x5 SPEED GRAPHIC, with F3.5 Fass. ... 
ee in new-style compur shutter. te 


VEST POCKET Camera. F4.5 lens in a 
shutter. Takes 8 or 16 pictures on 127 —. 
Complete with neckstrap $13. 
PLAUBEL MAKINETTE, % vest pocket. F2. 7 
Anticomar lens. Good condition $26.50 
DOLLINA III, Zeiss Tessar F2.8 lens in com- 
pur rapid coupied range finder. Like new $65.06 
LEICA, model 1). Elmar F3.5 lens. 


dition 
Slow speeds. 


lens. Good condition 
SPEED GRAPHIC. 
Zeiss Tessar F4.5 lens in com- 
pur shutter. Like new. .$92.50 
All items unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Sold subject to 
10 day trial. 


si 136W32 nd $ 


New York NY 














Dry Mounted. Each. 


22 West 22nd Street, 








KODACHROME 


ENLARGEMENTS 
5 x 7 MOUNTED 
By Eastman Wash Off Relief Process 


Prices of other sizes on request. 


FRED CONNER 











sn ponessdpdrcdaenweh gerhene $7.50 


New York 

















ULTRA Fl AIN 






ad FINISHING & 
Fine grain per 35 mm. 
aedaping hoes ito 25¢c roll 
Contact Prints ae eee 
on one strip ee  & ye MAIL 
W4x4/, s ORDERS 


PROMPTLY 
FILLED 


Write — 


ENLARGEM RE eee 





i gy 


PHOTO SERVICE May Be Hi 


syresen es od 
264 Canal St., Dept. M. 2, New York Dealers 








PHOTOGRAPHIC New or ised 


at attractwe Prices 


CLEARANCE SALE! 


Fa yoo ec ccs ives ce 

$x9 “cm. "gENTzZin Fas, fea “id 
ja ‘essar 

Semeur ca $42.5¢ 

35 — Chrome, $55 





F2.9 

CONTAX. Tt, F2, 

Eveready Case, new...... $160 
LEICA 


G, = Eveready $140 


Case, like new.......... 

Only a few a the Many Outstanding 
Bargains. Write us your wants. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS —Since 1890 
Address Letters to, Dept. M-2 


OR - H ¥YCHAN 
* e OR 
































How to be a Success in 


famous expe For pleasure or 
pn A ‘natruction in i onanereleh, oo Portrait, Paden 
tising, Candid or Motion Picture Photography. Big money- 
—— eeenteee. caraone! Attendance and Home Study 
courses. 28th y booklet. 


NEW YORK | INSTITUTE or PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. New York City 








Miniature camera films developed and 2'4x3'/, prints 
made. Send 36 exposure roll $1.75, or 18 exposure roll 
and $1.00. Twenty-four hour service. Reloads, 18 ex- 
posure 25c, 36 exposure 40c, panatomic or super X. 
Trade your comera in on a new model, for liberal 
allowance send a description of what you have and 
what you want. We sell nearly all kinds of cameras. 


BarbeauPhoto Supplies & Camera Co., Oswego, N. Y. 











THALHAMMER “MIDGET” KINO-PANO-TILT 


This little tripod head em- 
bodies in it all the pat- 
ented features of our $55.00 
Professional Model — with 
the same design and care- 
ful workmanship. For East- 
man, Contax, Leica, Gra- 
flex, etc., and the 8mm 
Cine Camera—weighs only 10 oz. Fits any tripod. 


ONLY $8.50 Af Your Dealer's 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
121 Fremont Ave., Dept. M2, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








PICTORIAL ARTISTRY, by Adolph Fass- 
bender, F.R. P.S. 40 full page gravure repro- 
ductions with explanatory text, cloth covers, and 
metal ring binding. Limited autographed edi- 
ution; 1000 copies. Price $15.00. B. Wester- 
mann Co., Inc., New York City. 


HIs magnificent book ranks easily as 

the most beautiful publication offer- 
ed to the photographic world within the 
last decade. Everything about this book 
bespeaks of thorough planning and high 
standards. 


Determined to use the printing process 
which could do justice to his own master- 
pieces, Mr. Fassbender and his associates, 
after months of tests and research, finally 
came to the conclusion that Hand Grav- 
ure was the superior medium. Forty crea- 
tions by this leader of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy have been reproduced in this man- 
ner, each picture printed in the color 
which would most perfectly convey the 
mood and spirit of the scene, supplement- 
ed by an explanatory text as to the tech- 
nical means employed to secure the de- 
sired effect. 


One is much tempted to frame many of 
these beautiful works of art. The repro- 
ductions are on 124% by 15% inch pages, 
and can really be separated from the 
bindings. 

Mr. Fassbender’s influence on salon 
standards, that is, in the striving for 
effects which are artistically sound rather 
than merely shocking, has been incalcu- 
lable. Setting the pace with his own un- 
surpassed prints, and as spiritual guide of 
that unique organization known as the 
“Pictorial Forum”, his name everywhere 
is associated with the best in photographic 
art. 

Those students who have been fortun- 
ate enough to study with this master, 
have universally come out of his studio 
with the feeling that here is an artist who 
works with sincere inspiration and who 
feels every mood and nuance which ulti- 
mately finds its way in his creations. 

















The book “Pictorial Artistry” is a com- 
bination of vibrant imagination balanced 
with common sense technical advice. 


This book should be in the hands of 


every serious worker, regardless of 
“School” affiliations. 

Its author believes the true destiny of 
photographers lies in the interpretation 
of things beautiful rather than the self- 
imposed limitation of pure representation 
of surface textures. 


—J. Ghislain Lootens, A. R. P. 8. 





HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS, a book 
of Nudes, edited by Arnold Genthe. 8% x 
11% inches; 104 pages; plastic binding made 
of translucent lumarith. $2.00. Greenberg 
Publisher, New York. 

This is a selection of 100 photographs se- 
lected from a wealth of material, by Arnold 
Genthe. There are outside views, full views, 
close-ups, and figures in action. A great va- 
riety of poses and lighting effects are included. 
There is material to interest every student of 
the pallete or camera. Among the photo- 
graphs are contributions by Paul J. Woolf, H. 
S. Ulan, Grace Lamb, Buck Hoy, Ralph Som- 
mer and also several beautifully composed soft 
focus compositions by Genthe. In the studio 
shots one-half or one second exposures fre- 
quently were used, but relatively rapid ex- 
posures were used for the minicam shots. Data 
as to camera and exposure is given on each 
page. The book is printed by Gravure on 80- 
pound marquardt paper and makes an at- 
tractive addition to any library. 





“Miniature Photography From One Ama- 
teur to Another” by Richard L. Simon, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., New York, 168 pages, $1.75. 

This book’s title is an accurate key to the 
contents. It is full of pithy, conversational in- 
formation. Data about the exposure, develop- 
ment and printing accompanies each illustra- 
tion. 

Laurence Stallings, in his introduction to the 
book says: “Here, in this fetching little book, 
is a record of one man’s love and suffering. 
Mr. Simon, in phrases which are admirably 
simple, tells all. Only those who have owned 
precision cameras of the miniature type—like 
the Leica, the Contax, the Rolleiflex—can ap- 
preciate the candor with which the author gives 
the record of his mistakes. 

“His advice is so sound and simple that it 
hardly sounds amateurish. Indeed, the book 
might have been written by a professional ; for 
in its essence this primer gives the best and 
clearest advice to those neophytes who must 
first learn to choose a stop, time and exposure, 
and develop a strip of negative.” 





“BERMUDA,” by Henry Clay Gipson, Cam- 
eron @ Bulkley, New York. 734x9% Spiral 
Binding. 

This book of photographs of the coral islands 











FEBRUARY ‘‘STAR VALUES’ 


* Super Ikonta B, 2!/4x2\/4, F2.8 ... Ve 
* Contax |, 35 MM, FI.5 Sonnar and case 
*Thamber 9 cm., Saas a 
* Leica D, 35 MM, F3.5 Elmar 

* Leica SG, 35 MM, Summar .. 

. Miroflex, 9x12, F4.5 a Case.. 

* Graflex, R. B., 4x5, 

* Graflex, R. B. * Mean Ser. a Fas K. A. 
bd Graflex. Waxy, Ser. B, REAR 
* Nat. Graflex II, Wax2!/>, is ‘ t L 
*Vollenda, 3x4 cm., F4.5 Radionar 

* Wirgin, 35 MM, F2 Xenar Compur.. 

* Bantam Spec. 28x40 MM, F2 Ektar 

*V. P. Kodak, 1-5 /8x2-! /2, Ser. Ill, F6.3 3 ‘A. 
*Super Baldina, 35 MM, F2.9 Compur.. “a 


HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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YANDSS ae 


Sool O ; 


Fy tecks tne Full 
“a Tools in 

Grinds, ng routs, 
cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, ” sharpens, engraves. 
ses 200 accessories. For 
home, shopor take to job. 
Plugs in Al socket AC 
or DC 110V, 13,000 r.p.m. 


Get A Demonstration 






ye oney- Back Trial. 





New CRAFTSMAN 
copes § Mew Erie 

Model $18.80, with6Ac- 2 {te Ee ap 5 

cessories. Catalog Free. peajects , stamps or coin 

D MFG. Co. 

Monroe St., 


i 
CHICAGO WHEEL AN 
Department BJ, 1101 Ww. Chicago 





















CAMERAS 
PROJECTORS 


MOV EpsorerassI0¢A DAY 


Nationally Advertised! 10 Day Trial! 


Entertain with real movies of children, trips, 
sporting events, etc. Latest Model Movie Cam- 
eras and Projectors, 8MM and 16MM sizes. For 
homes, business, churches, schools, clubs. All 
accessories. MONEY BACK 10 DAY TRIAL 


on all cameras and projectors. Small down payment. Bal- 
—s low as 10¢c A DAY. WRITE FOR FREE details 


DON ELDER'S HOME MOVIES 


Dept. G-2 739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEED MONEY? 


Why sell your prized cameras? We make liberal cash 
loans on all kinds of cameras no matter where you are. 
Send camera to us. Money sent you by return of mail 
without delay. Low rates. No storage charges. All loans 
are good far one year. 


H. STERN, INC., 872 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 
(COR. 3ist ST.) Rese Ee Ba since 1858 











A $6.95 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.95 


fa aes size * Geamrusrs Fine Grain 
is th the purchase of 


THE FR ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 
Sisel froma full 30 ox gous ) 59s ais 
roll of 35 mm to No. 

Leudi Gegsemve ae gt Case $1.79 P. P. 





N CATALOG FREE 
CAVALIER “CAMERA COMPANY 
1822 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COUPLED LENS REFLEX 


THE REFLECTA 


FOOL PROOF 
GROUND GLASS 
FOCUSING 


© F4.5 Anastigmat Lens 

® Stello Shutter 
(1/25, 1/50, 1/100 Time 
and Bulb) 

® Picture Size 2'/4"x2\/,” 

® Takes 12 Pictures with 
Standard No. 120 Film 





ONLY $19.50 
With all metal leather covered case 

Enjoy the thrill of seeing the picture you're going to 
take exactly as it will come out. In sharp focus, right side 
up, bright and clear even during exposure. This is one of 
the many outstanding features of the Refiecta previously 


found only in the most expensive cameras. Some of the 
other features of this camera are Cable Release, Depth of 
Focus Scale, Film Pressure Pilate and Shield for Super Sen- 
sitive Film. The Refiecta is 100% Precision Built with an 
All Metal Leather Covered Case. 

ORDER NOW, for the most outstanding Photographic 
value of 1938, Fully Guaranteed at only $19.50 prepaid 
or C.O.D. plus postage. 


Candid Camera Supply Co., Dept. R.M., 303 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 








NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
WANTED 


EARN GOOD MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
TREMENDOUS DEMAND for INTERESTING PHOTOS 


We now have a pow in our expanding or- 
ganization for ambitious men and women who 
are interested in building up their income... 
Write immediately tor our interesting 
pamphlet. 


PRESS CARDS 
Distributed to All Members 


GENERAL NEWS SERVICE 
507 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. M2 NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














PHOTO cER $5.94 
EN Money back guarantee. 
A REAL Photo Ealarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
Contact Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 


circular free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included, 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York 


I1-PURPOSE 
The § V.E. pROJECTOR 


Shows 1. Single Frame Strips 
2. Double Frame S-rips 

3. Frames mounted in 

Glass 

See the S.V.E. 
Tri - Purpose 
Projector at 
yourdealer's 
or write for 
folder now. 
Society for 
Visual Education, 
Inc., Dept. M, 327 
S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 















off our shores is an invaluable aid for those who 
want to recall a trip or to prepare for a vaca- 
tion time invasion of the islands with a camera. 
It has a map, with key numbers showing where 
each photograph was taken, indicating that Gip- 
son did not leave much of the island phoio- 
graphically unexplored. 

It contains everything from an airplane view 
to an under-water shot. 

This group of prints, of definite pictorial 
merit, is printed in Collotype, an excellent 
process, although not perfect in its rendition of 
highlight details. All are full size plates, and the 
book is attractively boxed. 


Technique of Illusion 
(Continued from page 31) 


lend a quality of fantasy and produce the 
desired appearance. 


There are many other devices and 
effects which enter into the making of 
miniatures, but as they are all based upon 
the principles explained here, you should 
have little difficulty in making them fcr 
yourself to suit each individual case. 


The final step in making the good 
miniature is the use of the soft focus lens 
when enlarging. To produce a miniature 
of such quality that it would pass sharp 
focus enlarging would require the skill 
and time and money which enter into the 
making of Hollywood miniature sets— 
that is a whole crew working for days 
and spending thousands of dollars. How- 
ever, the less finished models as used by 
the amateur may pass very well when the 
projection is done through the auxilliary 
soft focus lens. The diffusion need not 
be excessive, just enough to cover the 
more obvious detail. Remember that 
when using the soft focus lens the smaller 
the aperture used, the less the degree of 
diffusion. 


When you build your next miniature 
set bear this in mind, you want it to 
look (to your camera and not to your 
eye) like a natural scene. 


A great deal of pleasure may be ob- 
tained through the photographing of 
miniatures and a little practise will en- 
able you to make miniatures with surpris- 


ing quality of reality. 



























QUESTIONS 


to the Editor 




















Q. How can I speed up washing? 

Ans. An alkaline rinse after: fixing and be- 
fore washing will greatly increase washing 
speed. The prints are rinsed for 1 minute in 
1 per cent solution of sodium carbonate. 
Stronger solution than 1 per cent or immersion 
for more than 1 minute is unnecessary and may 
cause blistering. One ounce of sodium car- 
bonate in 100 ounces of water makes a | per 
cent solution and may be kept for some time 
without deterioration. 


Q. How can I know when prints are washed? 

Ans. Make up a hypo test solution, and keep 
it near your washing tray. It takes only a few 
seconds to make the test and will insure thor- 
oughly washed non-fading prints. 


Hypo Test 
Avoirdupois Metric 
Potassium Permanganate .. ..... 4 grains 0.3 gram 
Sodium Hydroxide (Caustic Stab. 8 grains 0.6 gram 
Water (distilled) to make.. . 8 ounces 250.0 cc. 


Take 4 ounces (125cc.) of distilled water in 
a clear glass and add 1/4 dram (lIcc.) of the 
above solution. Pour 1/2 ounce (l5cc.) of 
this diluted solution into a clean l-ounce grad- 
uate. Then take three 5 x 7 prints or their 
equivalent from the wash water and allow the 
water from them to drip for 30 seconds into the 
test solution. The violet color will turn orange 
in about 30 seconds and become colorless in 
about one minute, if hypo is present. In such 
case the prints should be further washed until 
no color change is produced by the test. 


Q. How can I tell whether my Leica film is 
rotating? I thought I took 36 exposures but the 
film was not engaged and was a total blank. 

Ans. Watch the rewind knob when winding 
the shutter. If film is engaged, rewind knob 
always will rotate as the shutter is wound. 


Q. How can I make prints lie absolutely flat 
after drying? 

Ans. Moisten heck of prints with a 50-50 
solution of alcohol and water. Place between 
sheets of blotting paper, and put under a press 
or heavy weight to dry. The alcohol may be 
either wood or denatured. 





Solution Saver 


For developing roll film (especially if only 
a roll or two is handled at a time) the usual 
developing trays use entirely too much fluid. A 
short—but deep—butter dish, a rubber band 
and a package-handle permits the use of a 
minimum ‘amount of juice. The rubber band 
is attached ‘to the two ends of the handle and 
then stretched under the bottom of the dish. 
The revolving handle keeps the negative under 
a scant half inch of fluid; the rubber band 
holds the handle in place. 

—j. H. COOPER. . 





PASS THE 







FOTO.- 
TAINER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE MODERN "POCKET" ALBUM 

eautiful, compact, easy t 

sewn pocket holds DD pF remy ee 
SENT ON 5 DAY APPROVAL : 


Small. Libr: -in- 
No. of Pockets 12 .  pageetenn as 


2: 
Im. Leather ...... $2.00 $2.75 “tee 
Gen, Leather ..... 2.75 3.75 6.00 
Ant. Cowhide*.....3.50 500 7.50 
Morocco* ... - 4.00 7.50 10.00 


*Lined with silk. 
Complete catalog on request 
If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE 





MEVI, 228 ©. 45 st.. new York, Dept. 1 


NEW: MINI-ALBUM $1.00 


Vest Pocket Size, Holds 64 Prints Ix! 
Genuine Leather Cover—5 Refills 











Famous Korelle II, F/2.8 Tessar; sells for $141.90; 
new $110.00; subject to prior sale. pent, 


Exakta B, F/2 Zeiss Biotar, sells f 5. extras; 
one only at $175.00; offered sub ait Soe 
A Sveed Graphic with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; with cou- 
ged | Kalart Range Finder and Mendelsohn synchronized 
with Compur shutter; used but once at the STOCK 
SHOW; net $135; subject to prior sale. 
9x12 cm Zeiss entner 6 B with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 in 
Compur A shutter, loaded; with case sells for 
was we = at ‘$49.50 each and S = subject to 
prior same camera complete less lens, 
rere and case, $19.£0. we 


* following bargains are used he crs 
, a. $10.00; AUTO GRAFLEX with F/6.3 
lens: $39.50; 8x10 VIEW CAMERA with 

. = lens $15.00; ae. Eg 

in 


new $1650; LEICA'A with F with F/3.5 $35.00; 
3 r. 
ZEISS KOLIBRI with F/3.5 Zeiss T: a. beautiful 
miniature camera at $29.00; 9xi2 DOUBLE. EXTEN- 
SION with F/5.4 Rodenstock lens, three holders and 

“1: adaptor $25.00: be yf Brilliant with 
F/4.5 in Compur shutter, special $19. , or DERBY 
with F/3.5 at “ 50; WIRGIN stash with Big, : at 
$15.00; FOTH DERBY F/2.5: lens, 1/500 focal 
pom At ai gs BY, chic Diltine, ciao. 8. San 
film, book “‘How To Make Pictures”’, all new; prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. for $31.95. 

SEND FOR FREE BARGAIN LIST 


WELLS-SMITH_ | 


71 E. Adams St., '/2 Blk. from Art Institute 
CHICAGO, iLLINOIS 
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To control enlargers, exposures and 
numerous other. devices where tim- 
ing is necessary $9.50. (Clip this 
ad, worth $1.00 with purchase of 


devices—Write today for 


WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 
814 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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WAHL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC ° 
TIME SWITCHES 


PO ETS ee ae 
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Now THREE 
SUPERFLASH 


Bulbs for Perfect 
Minicamera Photos 


SUPERFLASH No. 1 New baby size for use with 


the faster films. Tiny but powerful. 


SUPERFLASH No. 2 


Standard size for all 
films for all general 


SUPERFLASH No. 3 


High-power commer- 
cial bulb for covering 
large areas and pene- 
trating distance. 
All three have pat- 
ented Safety Spot pro- 
tection and hydrona- 
lium wire light-pro- 
ducing medium with a 
flash that is longest 
at its brightest point. 
Perfect for focal plane 
cameras and high speed 
synchronized shots. 
our photo supply 
dealer has them. 
Write for literature. 


WABASH 


Photolamp Corp. 

Subsidiary of Wabash 
Appliance Corp. 

335 Carrot Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WE DO NOT SELL 


cameras or photo supplies but we concentrate our 
whole efforts on 


SUPERIOR FINISHING 


Write for price list and free mailing bags. 


SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 
1 Lexington Ave., Dept. M New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 
Your name and address—to send you prices and catalogs 


MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger. V.- Carranza 11.— 
Postbox 1459, Mexico City.—109. 
Branch: TIJUANA, BAJA, CALIFORNIA 
German cameras — Fieldglasses— Movie cameras and Projectors 
ASK FOR PRICES AND CATALOGS 











HERE'S REAL VALUE 


LEICA Model G F.2 Summar, Lens, Reseyremer enue Gi $133. 50 
LEICA Model G Calibrated in Feet, same 50 
LEICA Mod. G Calibrated in Feet "oniy, F1.5 Xenon, 192.50 










esevcccece Heit?’ Hanee’ Fiider, "very: 59.50 
LEICA Model EF2.5 
case (like NCW)..+.--++seeeeeee 65.00 
. on 35mm and case 39.50 
le acc cdc teas copes, SORE 
n 17.50 
ER Sport Do! a ye! 
f 120... eseeeses 31.50 
3itan Maximar F4.5 oe Complete 47.50 
\ Trio Everyread. 
Mo ccccccescccesevsce 49.50 
Se es dea’ 56.50 
45.00 
Cameras Bought, Sold and Exchan 
Prompt Attention Given Mai! wee 






ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd Street (Dept. M), New York City 








DARK ROOM TIPS 











Flash Gun Tester 


N ordinary electric screw-in plug and a 

flashlight bulb will make a tester for your 
flash gun. Two short pieces of 
bare copper wire, about 18- 
gauge bell wire, is all that is 
needed. One piece of the wire 
is wound in a spiral around the 
flashlight bulb, and then in- 
serted into one side of the 
plug. The end may be doubled 
to make better contact. The 
other piece of wire is forced 
into the other side of the plug 
and bent over, as shown in the 
photograph, to make contact with the base 
of the blub. 





—ROr A. WISE. 





Enlarging Easel and Mask 


SPEEDY and adjustable paper holder ma; 
be made at small cost. 

First you will neéd a good smooth baseboard 
of one inch material 10x12 inches. Be sure 
to have it perfectly square at the corners as 
upon this point depends the accuracy of your 
border lines. Next procure a curtain rod of 
the flat, slide-together type with rolled edges. 
Measure off the outside section to correspond 
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ASSEMBLY 


with the measurements shown at “A” in the 
accompanying drawing and with a triangular 
file make notches, as shown, through both 
rolled edges. Drill 1/8 inch "holes at “a a-a,” 
then bend backward at points marked by dot- 
ted lines making a neat right angle bend. The 
resulting frame may now be fastened to the 
baseboard, flush with its top surface, by two 
small wood screws, through the holes a-a, 
which act as pivots upon which the entire 
framework is raised to allow insertion and re- 
moval of paper. 

From the smaller, inside section of our cur- 
tain rod we will now cut four one-inch sec- 
tions as shown at B and drill each for a 6-32 
machine screw. The masking pieces “6” are 
cut from 1x1/32 inch brass linoleum binding, 
bent at right angles and drilled for 6-32 
machine screws. Two of these strips will 
































be 10% inches long and the remaining two 
12% inches. 

Fasten each masking piece to its slide with a 
short 6-32 machine screw upon which is placed 
a small washer and a small threaded compesi- 
tion knob of the kind used on radio binding 
posts. Slip each side into position in the man 
frame, rolled edges inside, and your mask is 
complete. 

If you want to use the mask directly on 
the base of the enlarger, dimensions may easily 
be changed to suit the particular enlarger in 
use. —M. L. HUGHETT. 





Underwater Copying Eliminates 
Grain 


OPIES of photographs often are inadequate 
because of the apparent graininess of the 
reproduction. This may be caused by the tex- 
ture of the paper especially when the original 
has a matte, 
lines, tapestry or 
other non-glossy 
surface. 

This grain is 
avoidable if the 
specimen to be 
copied is sub- 
merged under 
water. The water 
fills the pores of 
the paper and 
neutralizes all the 
reflections. 

Valuable pho- 
tographs may be 
water-proofed by 
coating with a 
weak solution 
of rubber ce- 
ment (the kind 
used for mount- 
ing photo- 
graphs). Take 
one part of rub- 
ber cement to 
nine parts of ben- 
zine or naphtha and brush on both sides of 
the mounted or unmounted photograph, coat- 
ing the edges as well. Better still, dip the 
entire specimen in this thin rubber solution 
and hang by one corner for ten or fifteen 
minutes until dry. — 

To keep the print from floating to the top, 
it should be weighted at the four corners. An- 
other alternative is to stick the print to the 
bottom of a clean tray with rubber cement, 
used-full strength. To remove the stuck print, 
heat the bottom of the tray over a gas flame ; 
at the same time pull the print away gently by 
one corner. All the rubber cement can be re- 
moved from both sides of a mounted or un- 
mounted print, without damage, by rolling off 






. with the fingers. 


The first attempt at making copies with 
this submefsion stunt will prove its worth. Lin- 
en, silk and tapestry surfaced papers copied 
with this method will show no sign whatever 
of their characteristic surface. 

Daylight furnishes ideal lighting for making 
copies. —MORRIS GERMAIN. 


_. Hone is the one- 
DEVELOPING TANK 


TO DO ALL YOUR ROLL FILM WORK 


THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


* adjustable to films of all sizes from 
+ 36 exposure roll of 35 mm to #ilé. 595 
© MADE Ith AMERICA . 








SENSATIONAL 


OLYMPIC 
CANDID 


$11.95 
with 


£4.5 
LENS 


and SHUTTER SPEEDS up to 1/150 


Here is an outstanding value that is beyond com- 
paren The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
uilt to give you perfect results with the greatest 
economy. Its operation is simplified so that any 
ginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast 
of Candid Photography will get perfect pictures. 
It a. or with a /:4.5 50 mm UKAS ANAS. 
TIGMAT NS in a Critical Focusi Mount, 
PRONTO Shutter and aa of 1/25, 1/40, 1/100, 
1/150, Bulb and Time. Iris Diaphragm adjustments 
of /:4.5, 6.3, 9, 12.5, 18 make it possible to take 
ictures under any conditions. Uses the econom- 
ical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures 
on one roll of film. Excellent Natural Color pic- 
tures are simple as pee ond bm — 
camera. Print size is - Telescopic View 
Finder, Film Counter, and Built-in Tri Socket 
are additional features. ORDER NOW for this 
comsetenel —- at only $11.95 gga en 
.O.D., preferred, lus postage. i 
Leather Everready so case only $3.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. M22, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPH all day LONG 
with COUNTER LIGHT CAP 
in any DIRECTION 


Extend the utility of your Leica Camera. Use it all day 
long—against the sun—in any direction. The COUN- 
TER LIGHT CAP, a unique and very moderately priced 
little device, protects the lens from all conflicting light 
—so that you can photograph all day 
long—regardiess of the sun's posi- 
tion . . . Counter Light photo raphy 
enables, in addition, beautifully pic- 
torial and 

plastic re- 

sults hither- 

to unobtain- fe) 

able. y) 


Price 
$3.60 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF 
A THOUSAND USES 


Precision designed . . . com- 
pletely flexible . . . easily at- 
tached to enlarger baseboard 
for critical focusing or to your 
retouching table for minute in- 
spection of negatives or prints. 
A perfect photographic utility. 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER 


CHESS—UNITED COMPANY 


MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1émm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 


A handling charge of 25c brings 








1. Three artistic END TITLES. Specify whether 8mm or 
16mm when orderi 

2. zampte copy HOME fiovie MAGAZINE. 

-_ ni x we ougsoripten FREE 

4. ll A lists of 8 16m Cartoons, Travelogues, 
ILLUSTRATED noLvwoes ART CATALOG, etc. 

PACIFIC CINE FILMS 
1454 WN. Gardner, Dept. M2, Hollywood, Calif. 











Darkroom Tips 


(Continued from previous page) 


“Cold Light” For Enlarging 


O more “burned up” or blistered negatives 

if you replace the Mazda or Flood light 
in your enlarger with a Neon Light. It can 
be easily and economically installed and will 
operate for hours without appreciable heat. 
Commercial lights are on the market, but itis 
easy to build your own. 

The construction is simple; your local Neon 
sign company will form the tubing, and fur- 
nish the transformer used. About five feet of 
tubing is formed into a grid shape, with the 
turns as close together as possible; or into a 
spiral shape. Fitting the light to your en- 
larger will depend on your equipment. You 
can replace the lamp house with a wood cr 
metal box, or you can have the tubing formed 
to fit the lamp house on your enlarger. If 
your enlarger has condensing lens or two sheets 




















@ Wiring diagram for a. enlarger light. ‘‘A’’- 
light plug. ‘‘B’’—Neon transformer ‘‘C’’—Neon 
tube in enlarger lamp house. 


of opal glass, it will be necessary to remove 
them, and use only one piece of opal glass. 
For a reflector, use a piece of mirror, mounted 
about an inch in back of the tubing. The 
transformer can be mounted directly on the 


‘ lamp housing. 


The tube (strictly speaking it’s not a “‘neon’’) 
is filled with a mixture of argon and helium 
gas with a few globules of mercury. Your 











Yes! IT’S The Newest REFLEX CAMERA 



































Standard No. 120 film. Depth 


ter (1/25, 1/50, 1/100 T& B 


Lens Compur 





Your dealer will be glad to show it to you. 
With Meyer Trioplan F 4.5 


17300) <<... 940.00 


THE REFLECTA ~ Raa" priced . . Twin-eyed . . precision built . . gives 
maximum sharpne 


Embodies principles of fool-proof focusing os ae 


heretofore only in “high priced cameras dual matched lenses . . coupled 
makes easy focusing by simply operating lever. alongside shutter. Metal leather cov- 
ered camera . . economical, —— effective... takes twelve pictures 214"x21%4" on 


f focus sczie, film pressure plate and shield for super- 


sensitive film. Highly hecnanameibad for those who want an unusual camera at a low 
price. Model illustrated has oe F 4.5 lens, Stelo Shut- 


With Meyer Trioplan F 3.5 
Lens Compur 


mar $45.00 








Exclusive Agents U. S$. and 


REICH-HELA CORP. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
Dept. M 
NEW YORK CITY 
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neon man will know what to use if told that you 
want a blue light. Be sure the light is blue as 
printing papers are “color blind’ to the yellow 
and red of the lower part of the visible 
spectrurn. 

While the initial cost of this unit is more 
than that of mercury vapor lamps or Photo- 
floods, the operating cost is considerably less. 
It will use less current than a 50 watt lamp, 
and the life of the tube is more than 15,000 
hours. As to the cost, the transformer will be 
about $5.00 and the tubing will run from five 
to eight- dollars, including bending and filling 
with gas, ready for use. 

fore being used, the tube should be turn- 
ed on for 15 or 20 minutes. After that it will 
take only a few seconds for the mercury to 
vaporize. The best procedure to follow is to 
keep the tube on all of the time while using 
the enlarger, using a shutter to regulate the 
light. While the actinic light is about the 
same as a photo-flood, you will find that the 
visual light from the tube is considerably less. 
For this reason you may find it difficult, at 
first, to focus. A device like the Cargille “See 
Sharp” will help you get needle-sharp focusing. 

Exposure time will vary with your equipment 
but you should get approximately as much ef- 
fective illumination as from a photoflood with 
four advantages: (1) Heatless operation, per- 
mitting long exposures. (2) Consistent illumi- 
nation. A photo-flood’s effective light falls off 
rapidly with use. (3) Economy. Uses a frac- 
tion of the current. (4) Long life. Will last 
as long as a thousand and more flood lamps. 


—ROBERT F. TSCHUDY. 





Automatic Film Tank Agitator 


By utilizing an old phonograph motor I 
have made a very efficient tank agitator. First, 
the heavy cabinet was re- 
moved, a light wood box 
replacing it. One of the 
weights on the governor 
was removed. After the 
new cabinet was assem- 
bled, a small inclined 
platform was placed on 
the record turntable. 
This platform was _ in- 
clined at an angle of 10 degrees and on the 
top of the platform was placed three blocks of 
wood which hold the tank firmly. The tank 
is loaded with the film and developer and 
placed on the platform, the motor is wound 
and the table is set to run at a fairly slow 
speed. The weight that has been removed 
from the governor makes the governor unbal- 
anced and as it turns it vibrates the entire ma- 
chine giving the tank a gentle agitation and 
at the same time a slight revolving motion. 
The motor will run long enough for complete 
development without rewinding. 

Agitation is recommended by film manufac- 
turers but it’s no fun to sit for half an hour 
and sing “Rockabye Baby” to roll of film. The 
action speed up development so I make it a 
practice to allow the minimum recommended 


developing time. 
—W. H. REDDING, jr. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


Morning, Noon, Night 


A BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH ART RENDERINGS © 


Planned, photographed and designed by 
SAMUEL BERNARD SCHAEFFER, author of POSE 
PLEASE. With an Introduction by LEO PAVELLE 


A marvelous handbook for artists, photographers, ad- 
vertising men. 218 photographs, 37 models, 15 full page 
daptations by leading artists with an explanation of 
their unique art processes. Complete photographic dats 
on films, lens, exposure, etc. Size 12%" x94 
spiral binding...opens Ons... Ceeneeny senee 





duced in photogravure. Handsomely ; 
~ $3.00 Send for your copy today! — , 


cae Baaeeeee 


KNIGHT PUBLISHERS, INC., Dept. 111 

432 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. ; 

fe me a copy of Morning, Noon, Night at $3.00. 
Re aS anar 








City a ee State ..... ap RS 
oO jose remittance — shipping to be prepaid. 
O I will pay $3. (plus few cents shipping charge). 
See ee 





WONDERLITE 


gives that 
SNAP.AND SPARKLE 


Want in YOUR Pictures 


Are you giving ‘the proper attention to LIGHT- 
ING? The importance of lighting in taking pictures 
indoors is daily commanding more attention and 
study. Every other factor—every other piece of 
equipment can be the best obtainable—and if the 
lighting is not the best and most expert—the result 
can be mediocre. 


The ‘“‘WONDERLITE SERIES” embraces a light 
for every photographic need. 


You 


For taking color pictures indoors—look into the 
possibilities of WONDERLITE DUFAY-COLOR 
Filter Flood Lamps—the lamp especially designed for 
use with Dufaycolor Film. Eliminates filters! 


Better pictures are yours for the taking—by using 
WONDERLITE PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMPS, 


See your dealer or write us for information 

about the various groups in the WONDERLITE 

SERIES. Ask for the new long-life Wonderlite 
Opal Flood and Enlarging Lamps. 


WONDERLITE CO. 


WEST ORANGE - 





NEW JERSEY 
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Infinol 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Full normal contrast with smooth delicate 
gradation ... 100% safe for those allergic 
to metol poisoning . dagen iS 
Superb print quality . . Reduces grain 
structure to a minimum. 

Not only the best developer but the cheap- 
est on basis of quantity that can be de- 
veloped. Packed in 32-o0z. units at $1.75 
or l-gallon size at $5.00. 

On sale at all leading photographic dealers 


RAYGRAM CORP. 
425-4th Ave. Dept.M New York 


CULLEN 


©@ Fine Grain Developing and Enlarging can MAKE 
or BREAK your Minicam pictures. Your pictures 
can be Potential Prize Winners when your negatives 
receive individual attention by our experienced 











operators. 
Fine Grain Developing, per roll...... coos SC 
3x4% Enlargements, eac Sal Te eek aoc 10c 


Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Write for Camera Bargain List B. 


12 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


HINTS that SELL 


From a Professional Photographer’s Agent 


By Edith Loder 











e A CAT'S EYE e 


for all who make enlargements 
With the SEE-SHARP you can see those 
dim images like a cae in the dark 
and, Et sharpest focus on your enlarge- 


Price, "g2 on absolute money-back guar- 
nmtee, or through your dealer. Descrip- 
tive ower on request. 


P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberte “street, 





Ney York 








LOTS of BARGAINS” —— 


in our M-103 Catalogue of New and meee 5 Somoras. 
inoculars, vy meg tg ete. Send 
6x6 — 214x217. Reflecta F4.5 ‘Viewing Ah. raking 
Lenses, 1/100 Shutter yr eet tys exposures on 
BOD Pete OW. ca sccccctsccccccccccercess $19.50 
ey —— F3.5 “Triopian Lenses and 1/300 Com- 


avandia na Plated F.P. Camera F4.5 Steinheil 
1/100 Shutter, D G1 Ext. Bellows. Sur- 
a Value Ne 


lew 1 
Bigx4l4, R.B. Auto Grafiex 7-inch  F4.5 " Steinheil 
Lens. Perfect Condition... ....-. 0022s seeee 80.00 
314x414 R.B. Telescopic Grafiex 61/2-inch F4.5 Ross 
piess Lens. Perfect Condition............... 70.00 
BiaXde Le saad Series 8 —— F4.5 Kodak Anastig- 
ee Condi 


Raed Rx de soe.e ee 50.00 
SCHOENIG ri co., Eight East 42nd St., New York City 














Learn how art is ony taught in the studios 
of Paris and New York. Send for FREE 
illustrated brochure describing in detail a 
great new plan that brings real studio 
amomgerd with actual professional model 
' poses our home or office. This plan, 
‘How pod raw From the Nude,” shows by 
~ text and illustration, how art is studied in 
‘life’ classes. It’s great fun learning art 
this wa You will also receive details of 
our FREE offer of ‘Making Art Pay,” a 
guide to art markets and “‘tricks of the 
trade.’’ No cost or obligation—write to 


- National Library Press, Dept. Z 


110 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 












usT because you’ve made a few good 
J negatives, don’t trot around getting in 
art directors’ hairs. Give your material to 
an agent—it’s his business to know who 
wants what when, and what price to ask. 

Try to get four to six pictures that will 
make a related set. There is an ever grow- 
ing demand for sets. 

Dogs and babies are perennials, used to 
advertise everything from dynamos to life 
insurance. The little dears never go out of 
date either. 

That ear we keep to the ground reports 
an increasing interest in industrial shots. 


When using models, try to show as 
much of their faces as possible. This holds 
especially with children and babies, whose 
eyes will tell so much of the story. 

Watch your backgrounds. They can not 
only detract from your center of interest, 
but can ruin a picture for reproduction. 

Try to avoid that posed look. A picture 
that has technical faults but good human 
interest and a natural air will sell better 
than a “posy” but otherwise perfect shot. 

When photographing your girl or any- 
body’s girl, get her to remove her hat. It 
may be a milliner’s masterpiece, but it will 
date more quickly than anything else she’s 
wearing. 

If you’re shy of ideas, look at any- good 
magazine, select a few illustrations, study 
them—then go out and improve on them. 

While looking at that magazine, it would 
be helpful to watch for boners, too. Even 
in a color shot made by one of the prima 
donnas of the business, you may find an 
obvious error. Awkward aligning of furni- 
ture occurs fairly frequently—thé stem of 
a lamp may run right into the side of a 
chair so that it’s impossible to tell where 
one ends and the other begins. You’re not 
a lens wizard until you learn to think of 
such things. 














Be brave—file your hopeless negatives 


in the wastebasket. 

On the other hand, hold onto the “fairly 
goods.” You never know what some hare- 
brained copywriter may want next. 

When submitting prints for use in 
newspapers or magazines like MINnIcCAM 
8x10 glossy, unmounted prints are pre- 
ferred. But smaller prints and semi-matte 
surfaces also can be used. 

Make “full scale” 
masterpieces will not reproduce for news- 


prints. ‘Most salon 


paper use. The article on enlarging in the 


January issue of Mrnicam will tell you 
how to make “full scale” prints. 

Don’t insist on mounting all your prints 
if your agent prefers 5”x7” or 8”x10” size. 
You needn’t worry about trying to make a 
better impression than the other fellow. 
Art directors usually know a good picture 
and will even buy from contacts at times. 
Of course, if you’re lucky enough to get a 
special assignment, then put on the dog 
and send in the best-looking job you can. 

And, speaking of assignments, don’t take 
one you're incapable of handling well. 
Farm the job out to someone who can 
manage it, and protect your reputation. 

Remember that a photograph in which 
the models are released for advertising is 
worth infinitely more than the unreleased 
photo. Editorial prices are only one-half 
to one-hundredth of advertising prices. 

After making a particular scene, stop 
and think. Can’t you use it again, but 
make it tell a different story? For in- 
stance, you are photographing a lovely 
road, winding into the hills. It may be a 
long time before the clouds are that nice 
again. Wait until a few cars come along, 
and make a traffic picture. 

Lastly, remember that photography is 
said to be the hobby of 80 per cent of the 
people. We suggest two solutions. One: 
sell your ‘camera and buy a stamp album. 
Two: specialize in whatever you do best 
and like most, whether it be babies or 
barnyards. 











Bass Bargaingram 





VOL. 28, No. 3 


MARCH, 1938 
-SEND FOR THIS 





CAMERA 
CATALOG 


Lists hundreds of money 
saving bargains in CAN- 
DID CAMERAS, still 
cameras and accessories. 
Write Dept. MM. 


The New 214x314, Revolving 
Back Speed Graphic 


More pictures for less money 
. . « horizontal or vertical 

- » focal plane and between- 
the-lens shutter . ‘ , accommoda- 
tion for p sy 


Ete $80 


Rangefinder pmetion extra 
4% Carl Zeiss Tessar 1C F :4.5in 
Compur shut 
















(REAR $35 
a Carl Zeiss F:3.5 Tessar. 
Compur shutter ....... 


The Korelle Reflex 


Modern one lens visual focusing mirror reflex. 
‘Lakes 12—2'4x2%4 shots with one winding. Focal 
plane shutter. With 75 mm Victar $64. 
Anastigmat F :3.5 lens...............- 

Model 11 with Carl Zeiss Tessar F :2.8 lens.$141.90 


Books At Bass 


1937 Universal Photo Almanac and Market Guide: 

pages of valuable information, tables and 

formulas . . . only at BASS................. 39c 
Postage 5c 

Variety Arts—a splendid book of nude studies for 

Ce: SN, MIE non. 5 v0 0 een: ce ckescdae 50c 

How to Make Good Pictures—Eastman Kodak 


ey oe, See 50c 
Elementary Photography : by Neblette—a 250 
monumental work . . . a — bebe veveues $100 


Pos 
Making Amateur Poashe Pay—how and 
where to sell your pictures, by — 
Postage 5c 


Bass Guaranteed Velma 


SUPER SPORT DOLLY TRIOPLAN — F:2.9 
12—6x6 cm shots...........-...-.++- 3. 


VOIGTLANDER SUPERB: Reflex. $67 50 
ed film. 12—214x2% shots. F :3.5 lens . 
WOUOREY CURD 05 oo scan ccccgssevoosseeneed $7.50 
BALDA’ BALDEXETTE: Trioplan_ F:2.9 50 
with Rapid Compur shutter. 12—6x6 $67.50 
shots on 120 film. Coupled range finder 
BASS ARGONAUT: 16 V.P. shots on roll film, 
of Bakelite .. . li Lae 


Anastigmat F :2.9 lens, 

Compur Tiina teshdvadok tus peee $27.85 
Eveready 

CONTAFLEX: with 50 mm Sonnar F:2 — 
and ad case. $235 
List $362 . . . like mew............++-- 





Dept. MM. 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The Camera Cross Roads of the World” 
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Tops in Serviceability 


EMPIRE TRIPOD 


Write for descriptive folder—T. M. 
PRICE, $6.00 






Buin, 
Tri de fi, 
Uti ity? Offers rm, 





(Sern 
en gs 

5 5<tion Mode 
el, 


At your dealer's or direct Pita 


méEDO 


15 West 47th Street, New York 











MINVENTORY SALE! 


9x12 cm, Single Ext., F6.8, FPA......... S$ 14.95 





21/4x31/- FP, #4.5, Double Ext...........: 20.00 
Morak Vollenda, £4.5...........00220ee 16.50 
120 RCI, TOD, occ ccccscscccceveces -50 
CE MT ccc eres cece decrees tosve 9.95 
Sx7 Graflex, £4.5.... 0... 6. eeeecreeeeeee 45.00 
35mm Candid Camera, f2.9............-.. 35.00 
Kotak Duo 620, {3.5......... 2c ee eneee 40.00 
Mecomar 36, $4.8... ccc ccecsveverseces 5.00 
Contax 8) f2. ©. ®. Case...........-.54-. 179.50 
Super tkonta B. f2.8, E. RP. Case.......... 110.00 
Leica s egg aoe eee ecereceveeseoron 129.50 
Robot 2.8, 7 ere eee eee - 116.0 


ARGUS CAMERAS IN STOCK! 


? Ask us for it! 
0 ol You'll save! 
New and Used Motion Picture and Photographic items. 


TRADES ACCEPTED. 
8 and 16 MM SILENT-SOUND LIBRARY 


Rentals sae Membership free, no red tape. 
Request FREE Uibresy list. 


MOGULLS YN2 vonon. 





MOGULL 








TAKE COLOR PICTURES 
ALL YEAR ‘ROUND WITH 


DUFAYCOLOR 


The Natural Color Film 


— ——FOR ALL POPULAR CAMERAS———___ 





THEATRE QUALITY IN 16 mm. SILENT 
AND SOUND PROJECTORS 


AMPRO offers a complete line of 16 mm. Projectors 
embodying many new and exclusive features. Send for 
FREE Circular No. MI giving full details and prices. 

Western Avenue 


 AMPRO CORP. SHICAce ILLINOIS 
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MINICAM 
Self Portrait $25.00 
Contest Winner 





@ “The Loser.” A self portrait by Tep Wright, 1413 
Robinson St., Danville, Ill. 


This contest, announced in December 
Minicam drew many entries. A few 
could not be considered because they 
failed to give details of how they were 
shot. 

Most of the self portraiture methods 
described in the article “How to ‘Shoot’ 
Yourself” in December Minicam_ were 
represented. 

The above was made, “with Super 
Ikonta B (Tessar {2.8) camera. Camera 
placed in tripod; card table set in arch- 
way between living and dining rooms; 
one small photoflood in reflector placed 
two feet above and five feet to left-front 
of subject. Used wife as “stand-in ;” caught 
distance with range-finder ;. cocked self- 
timer (regular equipment on Ikonta B) 
and took my place in front of lens, hav- 
ing “made up” beforehand. Shutter— 
1/10th sec. Lens opened to f5.6. Agfa 
Superpan film, developed in Perim. Agfa 
Brovira medium glossy paper, developed 
in D-72 diluted 1 to 3.” 

Congratulations Mr. Wright! 























URELY you are going to the Winter Car- 

nivals this winter, the May Festivals this 
spring, the County and State Fairs this sum- 
mer, and the annual Homecoming Celebra- 
tions this Fall! And of course “Minnie” will 
be with you. 


Everyone is interested in worthwhile souve- 
nirs of all such occasions that you cover but 
to provide these souvenirs in an acceptable 
form and still be able to show a fair margin 




















LET’S GO TO THE FAIR 


of profit will possibly tax your ingenuity. 


Here’s what to do. 

Snap everything of importance at such af- 
fairs. If your camera uses the smaller 35 mm. 
film enlarge your negatives to approximately 
2 x 3 inches, cutting off all unnecessary mar- 
gins and leaving only the subject of prime in- 
terest. After this is done, mount them in ap- 
propriate fashion on a white cardboard back- 
ground. Leave space on the background for 
printing a memorandum of the name of the 
affair, the date and the place. 

Now with your miniature camera and a sup- 
plementary lens or with a copy camera make 
a copy negative of the entire layout. If you 
use a recopy machine you can make the nega- 
tive in a 5 x 7 inch size and print contact 
prints from it but if you use your small cam- 
era you will enlarge to 5 x 7 to make sala- 
able souvenir prints. Once you have this copy 
negative of the entire layout of photographs on 
one negative the cost of making prints will be 
small. 


The illustration above was made at a Jubilee 
Celebration and I sold 135 glossy prints at 
$1.00 each for a total of $135.00. 


That, however, was before I read the article 
“Let’s Make a Montage” in January MrinicamM./ 
Instead of a paste-up, my next job’s going to 
be a montage. 


—GORDON BEDFORD. 








“THE NEW OMEGA HAS 








equipment are: 


1. Special DUST-PROOF negative holder 


: Enlarges up to 16 diameters on baseboard 
os Pe tight cast aluminum lamphouse permi 
papers. For use on A. 


choice of discriminating miniature rollfilm users: 





fully counterbalanced enlarger head. 
Simmon Model B Omega for 214x2% inch and inter- 
mediate miniature rollfilm siz and up. 
Write for descriptive folder G 


All Simmon products fully guaranteed. 
See them at your dealer. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SIMMON BROS. .one*isiona city, N.Y. 


EVERYTHING | WANT" 
THE New Model ‘‘A’”’ Omega Enlarger 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR 35 MM. FILM 


Outstanding features of this 
latest machine in the Simmon 
line of quality photographic 


ermits insertion of 35 mm. 
film strips without removing carrier from enlarger or raising lamphouse. 
No lint-collecting glass or metal touches picture area of negative at any time. 


Cool running low-voltage special projection bulb (6-8 volts) in light- 
ts pom exposures on slow enlarging 


. only. 
odel A has all these features that maxe the Model B Omega the first 
Smooth focusing control, 
efficient double-condenser illuminating system, vibration-free construction, 


OMEGA 














without Jens 


All prices $5 higher 
west of Rockies 


Made in U. S. A. 
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Fine Lenses for 


MINIATURE 
ENLARGERS 


The secret of sparkling enlarge- 
ments made by noted amateurs lies 
in the optical refinements of their Wollensak 
Enlarging Velostigmats. Speed f3.5 in 2”, 
3” and 3%” focus; {4.5 in 2”, 3” and 
3%”; {6.3 in 2” and 3%”. Not costly; 
free trial. Write for Free Book! 


Wollensak Optical Co., 594 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Axrt Corners 


Mount your Minicam prints with com- 
plete visibility! Remove them at will! 
Only 15c for boxette of 100! Order 
from your dealer or write 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., Dept. 31C, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW 
MONOCULAR VIEWER — 
for 8-16 and 35 MM films. 

The All Purpose Negative and Positive Viewer 


$1.00 


At your dealer or send direct. 


( ) Somete from Hannelly 
FREE: Art Collection. 
( ) 1938 Press Card. 
Send 3 cent stamp to cover postage. 


DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS, Bedford Bidg., Chicago 


PICTURES ARE $$$ 


You can sell your pictures! Have them inspected by 
leading experts. Get definite suggestions and assign- 
ments. Earn a substantial income from their sale.. 














is tion is headed by Victor De Palma, 
famous (LIFE photographer. 
Write for Details and Free Market Bulletin 
FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
| Suite 1702-A 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ARGUS & FOTH! 
FOCUS DOWN TO THREE INCHES! 
Get thrillingly detailed pictures of insects, flowers, crystal 
ormations, etc. 


NEW VICAL LENS 


In spun aluminum, slipover mount. 


L camera teste 
7 For ARGUS $1 “Et vou) H DERBY $2 
haga Argus Model ‘ or 
. M’F'Q’ PRO T 
Box 4706, He WSS ATION pts vieat, mnOBUCTS. 19 PA. 





Each individually 
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PHOTOGRAPHY TRADE 
NEWS 


Min Larger 


This enlarger represents a distinct departure 
in enlarger construction. It’s principal feature 
is the supporting bracket, which brings the lens 
center a full 11” from the upright, a lowinz 
20 x 30” prints to be made on the work tab.*, 
when a 48” upright is used. 


Other features are: high-low light control, 
giving two stages of light intensity, and foot 
switch, furnished as standard equipment. 

A junior model will be ready February 1. 
This has single condenser; 50 mm f 5 Wol- 
lensak Velostigmat in micrometer focusing 
mount; one stage of light and hand operated 
switch. Made by Leonard Westphalen, 75 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, and sold direct. 


Magniviewer 


The Omag Magniviewer provides critical 
focusing on the enlarging easel. It also has in- 
numerable other uses for retouching, examina- 
tion of negatives and other darkroom purposes. 

The Magniviewer incorporates a ground and 
polished precision lens cf the rectangular type, 
mounted on a flexible universal joint. This 
may be affixed to the basebcoard of enlargers 
simply by drilling a hole in the board. Price 
$5.50, it is obtainable from Chess-United Co., 
Fifth Avenue at 21st St., New York, N. Y. 





New Enlarger 


The Model “A” Omega—made expressly for 
35mm. film users, has just been announced 
by Simmon Brothers, Forty-Six Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. This quality instru- 
ment introduces a new version of the Simmon 
Dust-Proof negative holder. 

In this new enlarger the negative holder is 
designed for maximum convenience in handling 
strips of 35 mm. film. No lint-collecting glass 
or metal touches the picture area of negatives 
at any time, either when making enlargements 
or when changing frames on film strips. The 
film can be easily inserted into its track without 
removing negative holder and then moved from 
frame to frame without raising lamphouse. 

Model “A”? Omega makes enlargements up to 
16 times linear on the baseboard and, of course, 
larger on floor. The light-tight cast aluminum 
lamphouse contains a cool running low-voltage 
special projection bulb (6-8 volts), which in 
conjunction with the efficient double condenser 
illuminating system, permits short exposures on 
slower enlarging papers. In addition, Model A 
has a long focusing lever and smooth’ operating 


mechanism, is rigidly constructed, practically 
vibrationless, and the enlarger head is fully 
counterbalanced. 


The Model “A” Omega is available with de- 
tachable lens board, factory installed 2” an- 
astigmats, or with moderately priced adapters 
for Leica and Contax lenses. 


an 

















New Optical Meter 


The Maxim meter, 
a result of several 
years of experiment 
and development, 
comes about as close 
as possible to being 
a fool-proof optical 
meter. A new prin- 
cipal, or rather com- 
bination of princi- 
ples, makes it prac- 
tically impossible for 
anyone of normal in- 
telligence to come out with a badly exposed 
negative. Mechanically it is simplicity itself, 
being practically uninjurable and unharmed by 
weather conditions, even submersion. It is light, 
weighing cet than 1 ounce, and compact, meas- 
uring 14” by %”. 


The sacigs meter we know of gives motion- 
picture camera speeds as well as those for still 
cameras, compensates for filters from Ox 
to 16x and Scheiner film-speeds from 14 to 
29 degrees. It is completely pre-settable, re- 
quiring only one operation to make a reading 
when on the field. This operation, by actual 
test, averages about 3 seconds. 


The price, $1.75, includes a featherweight 
aluminum case, complete instructions, and 
speed ratings of 59 different films, both ama- 
teur and professional. 


Made by the Maxim Instrument Company, 
33 Newall Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 





Sensitizing Fabrics, Rubber and Other 
Surfaces For Picture Printing 


Many unique and novel effects are being 
achieved with a recently introduced sensitizin 
solution (TRANS-PIX) enabling the picture 
enthusiast to reproduce prints directly from 
an; negative upon numerous surfaces hitherto 
deemed unsuitable for picture printing. 


This liquid sensitizing solution is available in 
convenient, popular price units and makes it a 
matter of but a few moments’ work to secure 
the unusual effects of actual photographic 
prints upon a wide and interesting variety of 
surfaces! Thus, plain, ordinary paper (post 
cards, books, envelopes, letterheads) as well as 
handkerchiefs, shirts, cravats, etc., in addition to 
rubber, leather, even wood being employed dur- 
ing the experimentation. 


Entire procedure is quite simple. Sensitizer 
is applied to the area where the print is de- 
sired ; allowed to dry, then contact is made in 
the ordinary manner, either with printing 
frame or two pieces of glass, and exposure me- 
dium can be either sunlight, photoflood lamp 
or carbon. Exposure requires from 3 to 7 
minutes, longer exposure being harmless. Rich 
sepia tones soften and beautify the print. 


No dark. room is required. 


After printing, TRANS-PIX photos are trea*- 
ed in usual manner to make them permanent 


The IDEAL 


ENLARGER 


Accommodates od poms 
3x4 cm. (half P. 
Bantam special) and 
4x4 cm. oot’ ee, 














© Special non 
conducting Pi nakslite” Regative 
carrier iminating 
of dust-coliecting glass pres: 
“ure plates. ith 244" 1:48 
© Equip yo a la un- 
fed. Benar 
objective w pith srlore-focw using - 
adjustment, ‘inetuding built-in iris. 
@ Takes — 60 watt or 75 watt en- 
larging lam 


ae near magnification about 9 times on 
baseboard Greater magnification 

possibie through floor 

or wall projection. 

@ Single condenser 

lens system. 


Compiste with 50 
objective and = 
suitable mask Additional Masks $2.50 each 

These modern Czechoslovakian enla 
stantially constructed with emphasis'on™ Pinot Bn 
stability, durability and convenience in operating. 
SOLD ON OUR USUAL 


10 DAY TRIAL BASIS 





Many o.her excep- 
tional cates U) 
enlargers, ail af- 
REMEMBER—We give you] fording ‘a ‘maxi- 
a liberal trade-i al é f 
ance on your old aaa mem egree © 

towards purchase price of | OBtical and me- 
a new one. chanical precision. 


ABE COHEN'S 
EXCHANGE" 














120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








FOR PRINTS YOU CAN 
BE PROUD OF... 


Use MONAZOL 


The New Edwai Glycin 


® Monazol gives rich deep blacks when used 
in the Edwal-102 formula. 

© It gives brown, red, green and sepia tones 
in the Edwal-106. 

® It will catch every nuance of tone in high 
key pictures. 

® It will produce good prints at temper- 
atures up to 90° F. 


....and DID YOU KNOW.... 


that Monazol and Hydroquinone are the only 
common developing agents that do not pro- 
duce skin-poisoning. If you are sensitive to 
Amidol or Metol try a Monazol developer. 


Send a 3c stamp for “Modern Developing Tech- 
nique,” the Edwal formula booklet. 
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FLASH! 


This pocket slide scale 
FREE to users of 
photoflash synchronizers. 


Tells the correct lens opening to use when 
making high speed flash pictures. Ratings 
for Compur, Leica and Contax shutters. 
A reliable check-up on efficiency of your 
synchronizer. 


Give make of camera, synchronizer used, 
and inclose 3c postage to cover cost of 
mailing. 


Madz by Mendelsohn, manufacturer of 
the Speedgun,— used by nine out of ten 
press photographers all over the world. 


S. MENDELSOHN 


202 E. 44th NEW YORK 
‘SERENE TE 








ALL NATIONALLY KNOWN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LINES 
carried in stock for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Tell us your needs. Courteous, prompt service. 


W. J. GRACE 


4064 Stanford, ’ Dallas, Texas 











NATURAL COLOR 
8x10 PRINTS $5.00 


Mounted, finest quality guaranteed, from your 
KODACHROME POSITIVES 
or TRI-PAC NEGATIVES 
RUTHENBERG COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 
"The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs" 
4961 Sunset Bivd. Dept. M. 2, Hollywood, Calif. 


REFILLABLE CARTRIDGES 


for All 35 mm. Miniature Camera Users. Can be used over 
and over again. All metal. 


75c Each, Postpaid, 3 for $2.00 
(FREE: Ask for a copy of Hollywood “PHOTO FLASHES”’ 
chucked full of low-down.) 


COAST CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. H-2, P. O. Box 588, Hollywood Station, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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and lasting, i. e., washed in clear, running 
water; immersed in ‘fix’ and washed again. Fab- 
ric prints, etc., can be washed and ironed with- 
out affecting the print. 

TRANS-PIX is manufactured by ADOR Co., 
of 4180 Park Avenue, New York. 

Fink Roselieve Company, Inc., New York 
City, present their developer and accessories in 
new display container designed by Robert Gair 
Company, Inc. This container holds their all- 
bakelite developer for various sizes of films, com- 
plete book of directions, a bottle of Fixol, a 
bottle of Quinolin, and two film clips, all in a 
compact package, and a carry-home package. 
The package is bright red and gray, designed to 
emphasize the beauty of the black s:reamline 
developer. 





Parabolic Reflector 


A newly designed reflector, reputed to be 
most efficient for its size, has been introduced 
by the Motion Picture Screen and Accessories 
Co., Inc., New York. The new Britelite-Tru- 
vision reflector is constructed according to 
specifications of the recognized lighting au- 
thorities. 

The reflector’s parabolic construction is such 
that it will evenly distribute the greatest 
amount of light within a sixty degree area. 
The light rays of the bulb are condensed in 
the mirror-like center of the reflector and in 
turn, deflected to the satin finished portion of 
the reflector emanating a soft even light on 
the subject. The diameter of the reflector is 
eleven inches and the depth is five inches. 
The bulb sets well within the reflecting area. 
Outstanding mechanical feature of the new 
reflector is an adjustable slide, enabling the 
reflector to accommodate the following bulbs: 
T20/500 watt, No. 1 or No. 2 photofloods. 
With this adjustment the filament of the bulb 
is always centered, assuring 100 per cent effi- 
ciency at all times. An “on and off” switch of 
sufficient amperage to carry the current, is at- 
tached to eight feet of ‘“Underwriters-Ap- 
proved” rubber cable. 

For illustrated booklet write to Motion Pic- 
ture Screen and Accessories Co., Inc., 521 
West 26 Street, New York City. 





Range Finder 


Many photographers prefer the Kalart Syn- 
chronized Range Finder for sharp focus snap- 
shots in poor light with the new super-speed 
cut films. These films are so sensitive that 
hand-held exposures can be used in light so 
dim that satisfactory focusing on the ground 
glass panel is often impossible. Under these 
same conditions brilliant, easily superimposed 
images are produced in the range finder’s eye- 
piece. Simply bring image into focus in range 
finder and shoot. 

The Kalart Synchronized Range Finder, in- 
stalled on Speed Graphic cameras and other 
popular 9x12 cm. plate and film-pack camer- 
as, gives completely automatic, hair-line focus. 

Agfa Ansco Corp. has. fitted several Kalart 
Range Finders to cameras to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of their new super-speed press 
films under poor light conditions. 
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MINI-KINKS, No. 1, by Stanley Carlson 
and Harvey Goldstein, 64 pages and over 300 
kink ideas to aid miniature camera users. Size 


of page 5% by 7%. Published by Huddle 
Publishing Co., 403 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, 777 CAMERAS 
Minn. Price 25 cents. : 
Photo Kink Series AND EQUIPMENT 
2 BG 


Miniature czmera devotees will welcome 
this first number of a series by the authors of 
“Photo-Kinks” and ‘Movie-Kinks.” The ma- 
terial in this practical little handbook is clearly - 
written. All material is arranged in alphabeti- Now! Just a few cents a day 
cal order making reference an easy matter. All —s buys your choice of famous 
phases of miniature work are included; ex- 0 is) ee cameras...still ormovie! Small 
posure, lenses, filters, developing, enlarging, : Be down-payment, 12 months to 
and camera care. Intended as the first of a | 4 pay. Trade-in your old camera 
series of brochures on the miniature camera : we'll acceptit asdeueaae 
field, Mini-Kinks provides a valuable addition .: ee ment if it has sufficient value. 
to the camera library. , 


PHOTO-KINKS, Numbers 1, 2 and 3 now 12 MONTHS TO PAY! 


out. Over three hundred aids in each issue, Choose from Speed Graphic, Bantam Special, 
all indexed for ready reference and illustrated. Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, Exakta, and others. 

Movie-Kinks, Number 1. ‘An invaluable kink Movie cameras, enlargers, and projectors, too. 
book for the movie maker. Divided into 8 Write for details of our Time Pay- 


— covering all phases of movie making. ment Plan for responsible persons. 
8 full page illustrations supplement the copy. . pee 1 Credit Co. 
All of the above books are published by the ne See rte 


Huddle Publishing Company and are in uni- LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 
form size. Obtainable direct or from photo FOR YOUR CAMERA! 
dealers. Write Dept. B 


Print Exhibit KLEIN & GOODMAN 


W. C. Cullen of 12 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, is establishing a permanent exhibition of 18 S. 10th ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
prints selected from those he makes for his vari- 


ous customers. His clients have an opportunity H 
to compare their work with the salon prize-win- 3 Handy Reference Books Series 


= Ba sag improving their technique in PHOTO - KINKS a 

Wahl Time Switch MOVIE - KINKS °° 
the Wahl Equipment Co, 814 Broadway, New | MINI -KINKS rope 
tue pried end tonaaialiy eee cen ee Seen ae ae 


off after the desired time has elapsed. 25¢ new photo aids in each issue. 25¢ 
A . Order by number. 
Plug in your enlarger, or any cther electrical 


























device, set timer dial to required time in write at once for 
seconds. Press starting button, when the preset 
interval has elapsed, the timer will automatically HUDDLE PUBLI SHI NG co. 
shut off the enlarger light. An additional focus- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

ing switch is provided. Price $9.00. 


Dealers: “Mi Se ana 
profitable sale 











PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSATION OF 1938 “iE i 
FEDERAL ENLARGER (cus 


A NEW HIGH IN ENLARGERS .. . A NEW LOW IN PRICE $9. 95 
PRECISION BUILT THROUGHOUT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


This is the enlarger you have always wanted, at a price you can afford. The Federal 
Enlarger will amaze you with it suerior features that are found only in the most expensive 
enlargers. It includes the latest improvements and refinements never before offered in ony 
enlarger at this price. Fine Precision workmanship is reflected in the Beauty of ap 
ance and the surprising ease of operation. The following are its specifications: Ven 
uses P’ jood or Watt bulb, double diffusing; Book-Type Negative 

holder takes all, size roll 6 pack film and plates 

section up to 1 2% Latest rofl 

Power Optical 1) System with {8 Achvomati of 

focusing and Disc diaphragm; Built-in Red Filter; -- 

Faces” Rigid Metal upright: Hardwood Baseboard takes enlargements up to 12 by 15 
etal upright; Extension cord with light poe switch. 

Federal Enlarger can be used horizontally to proj extreme enlargements or goatee 
Nigher pri ti 


’ , Cc. Oo. “Dp. if preferred "plus Cooma. 
CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. , 303 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Panay Bombing Movies Available 
For Home Showing 


The largest single order ever placed for 8 
and mm movie film will carry Norman 
Alley’s uncensored story of the bombing and 
sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay to home 
movie owners all over America, according to 
exclusive contracts just signed by Castle Films 
with Universal newsreels. 

Intense public interest in the “closed” inci- 
dent has Castle laboratories working 24 hours 
daily to print 12,000,000 feet of the film. 

The motion pictures show the actual bombing 
and sinking of the Panay... the crew’s return 
of Japanese fire. ..the abandonment of ship... 
closeups of confusion and wounded... .all the 
details of the attack upon which American and 
Japanese observers disagreed. 

In an interview, Eugene Castle, head of the 
film company said: 

“In the past, the public has had to depend 
on long delayed and carefully phrased diplo- 
matic statements for knowledge of incidents of 
this kind. This film strikes another body blow 
at secret diplomacy which is by far the great- 
est single reason for international misunder- 
standing and world unrest.” 

For further information write Mr. Goodman, 
— Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

ity. 





New Reflex Camera 


A new camera star arising in the Photo- 
graphic Heavens. It is the REFLECTA, a 
low-priced, reflex type of camera, that seems 
to be doing excellent work. Based on prin- 
ciples made popular by higher priced origin- 
ators, the REFLECTA is designed to give 
fool-proof performance for those amateurs 
who usually shoot in a hit-or-miss manner. 

The REFLECTA is a double-eyed camera 
that shows the image on a ground glass, right 
side up. The lens is automatically focussed as 
the image is made clearer. It uses regular 120 
film, taking pictures 244” x 2%4”, giving 12 pic- 
tures to the roll. Other features include depth 
of focus scale, film pressure plate, and shield 
for super-sensitive film. It is contained in an 
all-metal, leather-covered, box ; and has attrac- 
tive finishings. 

There are 3 models. The lowest price is 
$22.50 which includes an Anastigmat F 4:5 
lens, Stelo Shutter ; timing 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 T 
& B. The $40.00 model has Meyer Trioplan F 
4:5 lens, Compur Shutter, and timing from 1 
second to 1/300. The $45.00 model is the same 
as above with F 3:5 lens. 

Reich-Hela Corp. of 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, announce that they are the exclusive 
agents for this camera in U. S. A. and Canada. 


New Roll-O-Pod Tripod 


The-Intercontinental Marketing Corporation, 
10 East 40th Street, New York City, agents for 
the Robot Camera have taken over distribution 
of the new Roll-O-Pod Tripod. This tripod is 
claimed to be the most compact ever built. 
When closed, the Roll-O-Pod has the shape of 
a smooth round box, 3 inches in diameter and 
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1% inches high, small enough to be put into a 
vest pocket. When set up, the Roll-O-Pod is 
high enough for most practical purposes, 40 
inches high, and rigid enough to support a fair- 
ly heavy camera. In addition the Roll-O-Pod is 
equipped with a built in swivel tilt top. 
The casing of moulded bakelite acts as the 
tripod head when the Roll-O-Pod is set up. 
Each leg consists of one strip of high grade 
Swedish steel, entirely rigid when set up. 


Robot Camera Awarded Grand Prix 


Dr. Berthold C. Behrendt, President of the 
International Marketing Corporation, an- 
nounced that the Robot “Sequence Shot’ Cam- 
era has just been awarded the highest distinc- 
tion at the Paris International 1937 Exhibi- 
tion, the grand Prix. According to Dr. Beh- 
rendt, increasing numbers of professionals and 
amateurs are using this camera in their pho- 
tographic work, and the awarding of the Grand 
Prix should stir their efforts in bettering their 
previous achievements. 


Book Values 


Henry Herbert, 483 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City announces the publication of a free booklet 
issued in conjunction with their year-end sale 
of books. This booklet lists one hundred and 
twenty titles, which may be purchased at sub- 
stantial reductions. Although some of the books 
are shopworn, or old editions, most of them 
are new. Books listed include Pose Please, Year’s 
Photographys of 1937, Amateur Movies and 
How to Make Them, Getting Ahead in Photo- 
graphy, Monsters and Madonnas, Photo Mar- 
kets and others. 











Developing Tank 


Of the Developing Tanks distributed by the 
Miomosa American Corporation (The trade 
names are: Perplex, Junoplex, Super-Juno- 
lex, Simplex, and Superkino) the Perplex has 
been most popular. This tank has gone into 
mass production which resulted in decreased 
manufacturing costs. It now sells for $5.85. 

This developing tank will take 127, 117, 120, 
116, 828, and 35 mm. (24 exposure) film with 
ease. It has a Bakelite construction which 
renders it impervious to photographic chemi- 
cals. The address of the manufacturers is 485 
5th Avenue, New York City. 


New UniveX Folding Camera 


Universal Camera Corporation announces 
that its new UniveX Model AF-4 miniature 
folding camera is now in production. This 
camera incorporates several new features. The 
camera is sturdily constructed of cast alumi- 
num, finished in oxidized silver and black 
baked enamel, and is of the self-opening type. 
It is equipped with an improved type of shutter 
which provides more even exposure under the 
greater range of conditions. Packed in a black 
and silver gift box the camera retails at $1.95. 
It uses the Univex 10c film roll. 

The entire first two months’ production has 
already been sold indicating 1938 will be an- 
other banner photographic year. 
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WHERE AND HOW TO SELL PHOTOGRAPHS! 


“THE 1937 PHOTO ALMANAC 
and MARKET GUIDE”—85c 


Lists 1,700 Markets That Buy Photos From 
Free Lance Photographers 








CURRENT RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
FOR CAMERA OWNERS 


“MAKING PICTURES WITH THE MINIATURE 
CAMERA”, by Jacob Deschin, takes the beginner 
by easy stages and with the aid of many diagrams 
and examples, through the three phases of photo- 
graphic picture-making. pages with 47 full- 
page, attractive pictures. An - excellent book 
which gives simple instructions in the photography 
of a portrait, an animal, action, street scene and 
many other typical subjects.................. $3. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS” by Frank 
R. Fraprie and Florence C. O'Connor. This book 
is a classic in its field. It is a reference work for 
every photographer who wants to do trick shots. 
Hardly anyone can read the book without finding 
new photographic stunts and methods of making 
novel, amazing sew types of pictures. The book 
is not written as a text book but a hearty appetizer 
to awaken desire for investigation and experiment. 
247 pages full of illustrations................ $3. 


“HOME PORTRAITURE” by H. G. Russell, 
laces special emphasis on the miniature camera. 
e author tells in a simple straightforward way 
how the beginner can make good portraits without 
expensive equip Starting with a description 
of home made lighting equipment the book takes 
the reader to the camera, the actual taking of the 
picture, tli the principl governing com 
sition, and closes with a chapter on the production 
of the final print. 108 pages................. $1.56 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC HINTS AND GADGETS”, 
enother splendid book by Fraprie and Jordan. 250 
articles with nearly 500 illustrations written by 
practical photographers who have taken time out to 
tell their fellow workers how they have made hun- 
dreds of ingenious, labor-saving devices to help 
them in their work. Any photographer will save a 
very appreciable amount of time and money from 
the application of the hints in this book. 316 
pag: $3.50 








“THE LEICA MANUAL” is one of the most 
complete handbooks for the photographer ever 
assembled. 578 pages touching on every phase of 
taking and making pictures — a manual for the 
amateur and professional covering the field of the 
miniature. ‘Twenty-two authorities contribute their 
Personal lists of notes and illustrations to add to 
the volume. Twenty-nine chapters of applied 
EE nics coon dinkees wn dee deckondeie 00 


“MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHY” by Richard L. 
Simon is from one amateur to another, Mr. Simon 
has made this book to answer those questions he 
himself has asked many times about miniature 
camera photography; answers all beginners want to 
know. Information such as the costs of miniature 

raphy, choice of films, exposures and meters, 
filters, a your own developing, and much more 
is presented candidly with specific illustrations and 
examples shown. 161 pages with 32 remarkable 
DED, n06sncetadinebitinddceGsipiacstecae $1.75 


(These books are available to you at the publishers’ 
prices, through the book department of MINICAM. 
Begin now to make your library an essential part 
of your camera equipment.) 


HE 1937 PHOTO ALMANAC AND 

MARKET GUIDE contains 215 pages, is 
6x9 inches in size; stoutly bound and classified 
so that you can easily find whatever information 
you need. 

You can make extra money with your 
camera. The PHOTO ALMANAC AND 
MARKET GUIDE tells you how, and names 
1,700 photograph markets, with their exact 
requirements, to whom you can sell your 
pictures. 

The five chapters on how to take and what 
to sell, are invaluable to you as a camera 
owner. 

The instruction section listing the formulae 


and processes used in negative developing and 


printing will be your professional chart for 
making the best photos possible. 

And finally, the Pictorial Sections offers 40 
pages of full size pictures representing the 
foremost camera work done by well known 
photographers of America. These illustrations 
will guide your own picture taking technique. 


YOU NEED THIS PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
TO HELP YOU MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
WITH YOUR CAMERA. 


ORDER NOW .. for only 85c 








MINICAM 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

( ) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Photo 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide.”” I enclose 85c. 

( ) Enter my one-year subscription to MINICAM and 
send me postpaid one copy of ‘“The 1937 Photo 
Almanac & Market Guide. I enclose $3.00. 

( ) Send me postpaid the nowt, $600esees cnn teeeurenel 


9060 cceske s sepceosesen ss? oe enclose $.......++++- 
BID in 0 v-oc0.08 060 bts babe s» 00000000 en keataaeeseinsian 
IEE | 0042 cc¥tbatedon~ 0605660pse+ sehen eennnnen 
I oc da vesscsdavdestcves Bente. bcc civsnences 

















Dance ROBOTOGRAPHY by Sozio... 


ROBOT is the all-around, all-purpose camera for 
both professional and amateur use. Its unique and 
exclusive “sequence” action enables you to capture 
every movement of the subject . . whether it be 
your baby drinking milk or the “King and Queen 
of Shag” demonstrating the latest dance. 


ROBOT, Grand Prix winner at the 1937 Paris Ex- 
position, is a marvel of simplicity . . yet, it is as 
accurate as Naval Observatory Time. Just press 
the button and take lifelike stills or natural, un- 
posed sequences in slow or rapid motion—and 
every exposure is recorded. There are no gadgets, 
no resetting of shutters, you can get as many as 
24 “sequence” shots on each winding. Instan- 
taneous Zone Focusing makes range finders obso- 
lete, resulting in needle-sharp pictures over a large 
field. Built-in filter adjusts shutter speed to compen- 
sate for “slowing up” of lens when snapped into 
position, insuring against forgetfulness. Uses stand- 
ard 35mm film, and negatives may be enlarged to 
3x3 feet. Yet, with all these advantages, ROBOT 
costs less than other outstanding miniatures. 

ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens ° ‘ - $119.00 


ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens . - ‘ $134.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens . a ‘ . $149.00 


Write for interesting free booklet, Dept. 111. 
“The Camera That Never Loses a Picture” 


“Sequence ROBOT gets the pictures that others miss” 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 


interchangeable tendee 
work of t 








